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Information  Free 


i  You  will  be  given  any  information  that  we 

or  any  of  our  agency  force  can  render  you 
when  you  arrive  at  the  University.  Our 
]\Iessrs.  Gauch  and  Belknap,  who  were  stu- 
dents and  graduates  of  Ohio  State  University,  | 
will  be  pleased  to  meet  you. 

Call  at  our  office  and  get  a  blotter  for  your 
desk  and  a  calendar  free. 


Equitable  Life 
of  Iowa 

John  F.  Stone,  General  Agent, 

411-413  Citizens  Building  Gay  and  High  Streets 


§OODMAN  BROHERS 
JEWELERS 

No  98  North  High  St. 
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VACUUM  PUMP 


Don't  you  need  to  get  free  of  the  drudgery  of  milking? 
Wouldn't  you  do  it  if  you  could  find  a  machine  that  is  beneficial  to 
the  cows,  saving  of  your  time,  simple,  easily  cared  for,  and  low  in 
price? 

That's  what  we  offer  you  whether  you  have  four  cows  or  four 
hundred,  in  the 

UNIVERSAL 

MILKING  MACHINE 

It  has  the  natural  alternate  milking,  milks  two  teats  while  the 
other  two  are  being  massaged,  the  mild  vacuum,  and  the  gentle 
stroke.  Cows  take  to  it  readily — and  the  hired  man  swears  by  it — ■ 
not  at  it. 

Its  simple  construction,  choice  materials  and  absolute  correct 
action  make  it  the  most  desirable,  and  the  splendid  results  that 
have  followed  its  use  make  its  possessors  its  best  endorsers. 

Write  to  us  for  particulars. 
Let  us  prove  its  advantages  to  you. 

The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Co. 

10  WEST  MOUND  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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DELCOLIGHT 

ELECTRICITY  FOR  EVERY  FARM 


DELCO-LIGHT  MAKES 

Electricity  Universal 


For  the  first  time  electric  light  and  power  are  available  to 

anyone — anywhere. 
Heretofore,  the  benefits  of  electricity  have  been  confined  to 

those  who  live  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 
Now  Delco-Li^ht  makes  electric  current  universally  available. 


Delco-Light  is  today  furnishing 
thousands  of  farm-houses  with 
brillant,  convenient,  safe  and  eco-i 

.   nomical  light. 

It  is  furnishing  power  to  operate! 
pumps,  washing  machines,  churns,,- 
cream  separators,  milking  ma-> 
chines,  vacuum  cleaners,  etc,  ( 

It  is  lighting  country  churches,^ 
stores  and  public  halls. 

It  is  furnishing  light  and  power  to^ 
summer  homes  and  camps,  to. 
^houseboats  and  yachts,  etc.* 


It  is  lighting  rural  railway  stations 
and  construction  camps. 

[It  is  lighting  the  camps  of  United 
States  troops  on  the  Mexican' 
border  and  it  is  disclosing  hereto- 
fore undreamed-of  beauties  in  the 
depths  of  Mammoth  Cave,  Ken- 
tucky. 

'Altogether,  over  LS.OOO  Delco-Light 
plants  are  in  operation,  and  Delco- 
Light  offices  are  to  be  found  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the  world. 


DELCO-LIGHT 

IIKConstructionCamr 


Delco-Light  is  a  complete  electric  plant — the  engine  and  dy- 
namo in  one  compact  unit  combined  with  a  set  of  spe- 
cially built  and  wonderfully  efficient  batteries  for  the 
storing  of  current.  The  plant  is  so  simple  a  child  can 
care  for  it,  and  so  economical  that  it  actually  pays  for 
itself  in  time  and  labor  saved.  It  operates  on  either  kero- 
sene, gasoline  or  natural  gas. 

the  following  distributors  for  either  a  practical  dem 
or  advertising  matter  . 
W.  F.  Gray,  201  Huron  Road,  S.  E.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Jos.  Herzstam,  134  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
E.  H.  AValker,  212  N.  Erie  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
J.  J.  Munseil,  11  E.  Rich  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
See  at  STATE  FAIR. 


Write 
onstration 


Delco-Light  Betters  Living^ 
Conditions  And  Pay§ 
FOR  Itself 
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ENLIST  NOW 


-IN- 


The  COLLEGE  of 
AGRICULTURE 

.  OP  THE  

Ohio  State  University 

This  is  no  time  for  slackers.  Every  one  should  be 
getting  a  training  that  will  fit  them  for  their  life  work. 
If  you  are  looking  forward  to  agriculture,  it  is  your 
duty  as  a  patriotic  citizen  to  be  well  prepared  and 
trained  for  the  work. 

The  nation  is  needing  and  will  continue  to  need 
farmers  who  can  accomplish  the  most  with  the  least 
amount  of  work.  The  farm  needs  men  who  can  raise 
bigger  crops  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  Broader  ideas  and  better  manage- 
ment will  be  the  result  of  a  college  training.  Agri- 
culture is  entering  upon  a  promising  and  attractive 
future  and  you  should  be  prepared  to  reap  the  benefits 
that  are  sure  to  follow. 

Ohio  State  College  of  Agriculture  offers  four-year 
courses  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Forestry  and 
Home  Economics ;  three-year  courses  in  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture,  and  eight  weeks  winter  courses  in 
Agriculture,  Dairying  and  Poultry. 

For  information  regarding  any  of  these  courses 
write  to 

DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
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i  The  Young  Men's  Christian 

Association 

of 

Ohio  State  University 

For  several- years  the  Young  Alen's  Christian  Association  has 
held  an  undisputed  place  on  the  University  campus.  It  has  won  this 
place  through  cooperating  whole-heartedly  with  the  various  student 
activities,  and  through  meeting  the  needs  of  the  students.  According 
to  reports,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  dubbed  by  the  soldiers  in  France  "You 
Make  Christianity  Attractive."  That  has  been  the  aim,  and  the  secret 
of  the  success  of  the  Association  at  Ohio  State.  It  holds  its  ideal,  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ — noble,  upright,  honest,  sympathetic,  strong — to 
be  the  most  attractive  life  that  a  man  can  lead,  and  it  aims  to  spread 
his  spirit  wherever  its  influence  reaches. 

"What  are  the  benefits  of  membership  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.?"  asks 
the  freshman  when  he  comes  in  to  look  over  our  rooming  list,  or  to 
inquire  about  employment.  He  doesn't  seem  to  realize  that  he  is 
enjoying  some  of  them  at  the  time.  Here  he  can  find  a  room  or  a 
room-mate  ;  a  steady  job  or  odd  jobs  ;  good  reading;  friends  ;  inspiring- 
meetings.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  chief  benefit  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Y.  J\I.  C.  A.  is  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  a  good 
cause,  and  not  onh^  contributing  but  identifying  yourself  with  it. 

The  Association  offers  many  opportunities  for  service  and  its  aim 
is  to  enlist  as  many  of  its  members  as  possible.  The  settlements  in 
the  city  have  boys'  clubs  for  athletics  and  debating  which  need  to  be 
manned  by  men  who  can  handle  them ;  various  classes  for  foreigners 
anxious  to  learn  English  are  waiting  for  teachers ;  Big  Brothers  are 
needed  for  delinquent  boys  in  the  Juvenile  Court ;  and  there  are  many 
opportunities  for  speaking  in  the  neighborhood  churches  and  at  the 
State  Penitentiary.  An  extensive  program  of  Gospel  Team  work,  as 
Avell,  is  carried  on  in  the  small  tOAvns  of  the  state. 

Our  meetings  are  held  on  Thursday  evenings  at  7:00.  Don't  for- 
get them.    Remember  that  we  need  you  and  that  you  need  us. 


"Boost  for  Best  in  Ohio  State  and  in  the  State  of  Ohio." 

3ii?r;Tifrsiifr;ii^iTr;^itr>!iy^itr>^^ 
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Bell  Phone,  Main  8703 


Rural  Electrolite  Co. 


-MAKERS  OF  

High  Grade 
Rural  Electrolite 

Systems  in 
Separate  Units 

Saves  Eyesight,  Fire  Loss  and  Insurance 
17  WEST  RICH  STREET  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

An  Inspection  of  Our  System  at  the  State  Fair  is  Solicited. 


I  Black  Hawk  Spreaders 


I  A  few  of  the  special  features  :  Most  substantial  built  spreader  on  the  mar-  = 

5  ket.   Has  endless  apron.   The  concave  is  an  exclusive  and  valuable  feature.  Auto-  = 

E  mobile  axle  prevents  whipping  of  pole.   Has  wide  spread  that  spreads  evenly.  = 

i  Sold  by  All  Oliver  Dealers.  = 

i  OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS  ! 

i  333  N.  FRONT  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  O.  i 

III  =    =       =  .n..„n....:..,  Q 
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KONO 


Made  from  the  Choicest 
Grains  and  Roast  Figs 
Scientifically  Blended. 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  NOURISHING  FOOD  DRINK 


MORE 
DESIRABLE 
THAN 
COFFEE 


ONCE  A 
USER, 
ALWAYS 
A  BOOSTER 

i 


KONO  is  absolutely  pure  and  wholesome  and  when  brewed  as 
you  would  brew  coffee  takes  on  a  beautiful  amber  color,  richly 
fragrant,  exquisitely  flavored  and  delicious  to  drink. 


Date  

THE  KONO  CEREAL  CO.,  Columbus,  O. 

Express  or  Cases  or 

Please  ship  by.  Parcels  Post  Packages  of 

"Kono."  Find  herewith.  for  $   to  pay 

for  same. 

Signed  :  

Address  in  full    

25c  PER  POUND  or  4  LBS.  for  $L00. 


Pleat 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  COUNTY  AGENTS  IN  INDIANA 

What  Is  Being  Done  to  Increase  Food  Production:  Plans  That  Were  Made 
and  Put  Into  Effect  in  Our  Sister  State  for  Community 
Betterment. 

G.  I.  CHRISTIE,  State  Superintendent  of  County  Agents,  Lafayette,  Indiana 


WAR,  requiring"  increased  prodne- 
tion  of  food,  has  multiplied  tlie 
duties  of  county  agents  and  lias  brought 
into  bold  relief  the  work  they  have 
been  doing  to  organize  farmers  for  the 
permanent  betterment  of  agricultural 
conditions.  To  secure  immediate  re- 
sults they  have  been  asked  to  under- 
take special  campaigns  for  food  supplies 
during  the  war,  in  addition  to  keeping 
in  progress  their  regular  programs  of 
community  construction. 

The  influence  that  county  agents  may 
wield  in  the  country  wide  food-increase 
drive  is  best  presented  by  an  outline  of 
what  county  agents  have  done  and  are 
doing  to  increase  and  conserve  the  food 
supply. 

As  soon  as  the  call  for  more  food  Avas 
issued  the  county  agents  of  Indiana  be- 
gan a  campaign  thru  newspapers  and 
public  meetings  urging  greater  pro- 
duction. It  is  estimated  that  the  meet- 
ings were  attended  by  400,000  people. 
The  acreage  of  corn  in  Indiana  has  been 
increased  more  than  15  per  cent  or  75*^,- 
000  acres.  Assuming  an  average  corn 
yield  this  will  mean,  next  fall,  an  in- 
crease of  30,000,000  bushels  of  corn  as 
a  result  of  expansion  of  acreage  alone. 

Agitation  for  the  selection  of  good 
seed  corn  began  last  fall  in  campaigns 
for  fall-selection  of  seed,  and  through- 
out the  winter  county  agents  urged  and 
directed    seed-corn    testing    in  rural 


schools.  When  the  declaration  of  war 
came,  a  final  campaign  was  carried  di- 
rectly to  the  farmer. 

An  example  of  what  county  agents 
did  is  found  in  the  work  of  Russell  G. 
East,  County  Agent  of  Shelby  County. 
At  his  suggestion  the  bankers  of  Shelby 
County  had  made  1000  seed  corn  testers. 
These  were  distributed  to  farmers  who 
would  use  them.  At  one  meeting,  at- 
tended by  48  farmers,  42  agreed  to  use 
seed  corn  testers  for  the  first  time,  and 
took  the  testers  provided.  As  a  result, 
Mr.  East  reports  that  farmers  who 
planted  corn  with  the  usual  plates 
found  that  their  corn  was  thicker  than 
they  wanted  it  and  much  thinning  was 
done. 

Conservation  of  the  extensive  plant- 
ings of  garden  crops  by  home  canning 
on  a  scale  never  before  attempted,  has 
been  systematically  planned.  In  La- 
Porte  County,  the  banks  of  LaPorte, 
after  consultation  with  County  Agent 
J.  D.  Harper,  installed  a  factory  size 
pressure  canner  to  sterilize  vegetables 
for  the  entire  community.  Housewives 
pack  vegetables  in  the  cans  cold,  bring 
them  to  the  factory  and  take  them  away 
when  the  cooking  is  complete,  thus 
avoiding  the  expense  and  heat  of  doing 
this  at  home.  All  that  they  are  re- 
quired to  pay  is  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  operating  cost,  which  is  very 
small. 
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In  Morgan  County,  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  are  growing  tomatoes  for  prizes 
totalling  $100  for  the  best  one-fourth 
acre  plots.  In  this  county  the  agent 
reports  that  when  he  asked  for  a  small 
sum  of  money  for  prizes,  two  firms  im- 
mediately subscribed  $150  and  he  de- 
clined other  offers  as  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  their  appropriate  dis- 
posal. The  farmer  in  Marion  Countj^ 
growing  the  best  field  of  potatoes  of 
4  acres  or  more,  yield  and  economy  of 
production  to  be  considered,  will  re- 
ceive a  prize  of  $100  offered  by  an  In- 


members  of  the  Better  Farming  Asso- 
ciation contributed  $400  with  which  to 
buy  pure-bred  gilts  of  one  breed,  all 
bred  to  pure-bred  boars.  One  gilt  was 
given  to  a  boy  in  each  township.  These 
boys  were  selected  by  a  competitive  ex- 
amination on  the  care  and  management 
of  pigs.  The  breed  was  selected  by  se- 
cret ballot  at  a  public  meeting  after  a 
county-wide  campaign  by  breeders  who 
stirred  up  interest  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  close  political  race. 

This  fall,  after  the  pigs  have  been 
weaned,  each  of  the  boys  is  expected  to 


War  Times  Production  Increases  Interest  in  Alfalfa 


dianapolis  bank.  Everywhere  the 
county  agents  have  enjoyed  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  progressive  business  men 
and  farmers. 

Permanent  agricultural  improvement 
through  live  stock  production  is  being 
sought  particularly  in  the  more  broken 
counties  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
state.  As  lack  of  capital  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties,  bankers  of 
many  of  these  counties  have  started 
what  are  known  as  endless  chain  pig 
clubs  to  help  stock  the  counties  with 
good  animals. 

In  Monroe  County,  for  example,  40 


return  to  the  township  organization  2 
gilts  if  he  saves  as  many  as  4  pigs,  and 
2  gilts  are  included  in  the  number. 
These  will  be  given  to  2  other  boys  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  first.  This  chain 
will  be  continued  at  intervals  of  6 
months  until  the  fall  of  1920  when  the 
surplus  pigs  will  be  sold  at  auction,  in- 
stead of  being  distributed.  At  this 
time  the  originators  of  the  club  will 
be  repaid  without  interest,  and  the  ex- 
tra money  will  go  into  a  county  fund 
for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation and  rural  betterment. 

Dairy  calves  have  been  sold  to  boys 
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in  several  counties  on  promissory  notes, 
to  be  repaid  when  the  calves  mature, 
the  boys  to  get  the  profits.  Beef  calves 
were  sold  to  the  boys  in  another  county 
where  beef  production  was  more  in 
keeping  with  common  farm  practice. 
One  township  in  Henry  County  has  de- 
termined to  make  itself  famous  as  a  sec- 
tion breeding  Shorthorn  cattle.  Any 
boy  who  can  present  a  bankable  note 
^^ill  be  sold  a  pure-bred  Shorthorn 
heifer,  the  note  to  be  repaid  when  the 
heifer  is  mature. 

Better  farming  associations  which 
county  agents  have  helped  to  organize 
are  becoming  increasingly  important 
as  factors  in  crop  and  livestock  im- 
provement, since  the  war  has  made  such 
improvement  a  vital  necessity.  These 
associations  include  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  agriculture  and  country  life 
development,  the  county  agents  acting 
as  their  paid  executives.  In  addition, 
there  are  township  organizations  in 
many  counties,  which  have  charge  of 
affairs  that  are  of  interest  particularly 
to  people  of  small  communities. 

About  150  farmers  in  each  county  are 
actively  engaged  in  work  on  one  or 


more  of  the  committees  of  the  county 
associations,  conducting  the  projects 
and  demonstrations  which  the  associa- 
tions are  forwarding,  wdth  the  purpose 
of  securing  readily  applicable  informa- 
tion. For  example,  in  Casper  County, 
groups  of  men  in  several  parts  of  the 
county  who  compose  the  committee  on 
lime,  have  ordered  carloads  of  lime  and 
will  report  the  results  of  their  applica- 
tions to  the  county  organization. 

Similar  committees  on  livestock,  corn, 
wheat,  canning,  gardening,  dairying 
and  other  subjects  are  at  work  making 
available  to  the  entire  county  the  ex- 
perience of  every  part. 

Everywhere  quick  action  has  called 
attention  to  the  position  of  county 
leadership  that  county  agents  are  fill- 
ing. Much  of  the  petty  objection  that 
has  hindered  the  work  of  county  agents 
in  the  past  has  been  overcome  by  the 
general  satisfaction  in  the  Avay  that 
county  agents  have  met  the  crisis,  and 
are  still  continuing  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility and  provide  the  initiative 
for  community  programs  that  are  mak- 
ing farmers  more  prosperous  and  farm 
life  more  agreeable. 


Wheat  Yields  Have  Been  Doubled  by  Fertilization 
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BEEF  CATTLE  AND  PERMANENT  AGRICULTURE 

Future  Meat  Production  and  the  Maintenance  of  Soil  Fertility 

GILBERT  GUSLER,  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry,  University  of  Illinois 


SO  much  has  been  said  and  written 
during  the  last  few  years  about  the 
woes  of  the  beef  cattle  men  that  one 
wonders  whether  the  impression  has  not 
lodged  in  the  mind  of  the  younger  men 
that  there  is  not,  and  will  not  be,  either 
opportunity  or  profit  in  that  particular 
form  of  meat  production. 

For  permanent  farming  some  form  of 
livestock  seems  advisable,  not  necessar- 
ily because  of  the  profit  which  it  may 
return  as  an  industry  by  and  in  itself, 
but  rather  as  a  factor  assuring  the  pro- 
fitable operation  of  the  farm,  especially 
through  labor  distribution,  the  disposal 
of  crop  by-products,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  soil  fertility.  So  far  as  known, 
all  permanent  systems  of  farming  es- 
tablished over  wide  areas  have  live- 
stock as  the  basis. 

A  farmer  may  become  well-to-do  by 
losing  money  in  feeding  cattle  each 
year.  The  paradox  is  easily  explained 
in  that  the  larger  crops  and  more  com- 
plete use  of  roughage,  which  exceed  by 
weight  the  quantity  of  grain  grown, 
may  more  than  offset  the  loss  upon  the 
feeding  operation  itself.  After  all, 
poverty  is  a  rare  commodity  among  the 
habitual,  intelligent  cattle  feeders  of 
even  recent  years.  A  prosperous  Ken- 
tuckian  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
never  made  a  dollar  directly  in  cattle 
feeding,  but  he  never  made  any  money 
farming  until  he  began  to  feed  cattle. 

Instead  of  condensing  and  converting 
the  farm  by-products  and  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  grain  into  meat  and  milk, 
badly  needed  for  dietary  rotation,  the 
farmer  may  sell  his  grain,  and  plow  un- 
der his  crop  residues  and  legumes  along 
with  a  phosphate  fertilizer.  But  it 
takes  the  strength  of  much  conviction 


to  plow  under  clover  which  is  readily 
salable,  and  unless  livestock  is  kept, 
such  materials  are  apt  to  find  their  way 
to  market.  Furthermore,  since  so 
much  of  the  grain  is  consumed  by  live- 
stock, if  everyone  tried  the  above  sys- 
tem, it  would  have  difficulty,  because 
of  the  lack  of  demand  for  the  grain  to 
be  sold. 

Evidence  is  at  hand  that  more  fer- 
tility actually  is  restored  to  the  soil 
when  the  crops  are  fed  along  with 
some  purchased  nitrogenous  concen- 
trate than  when  the  grain  is  sold  and 
merely  the  roughage  is  plowed  under. 
It  has  been  shown,  too,  that  the  crops 
grown  on  a  fairly  fertile  soil  are  suffi- 
cient to  feed  enough  steers  to  provide 
an  application  of  8  tons  of  well-pre- 
served manure  per  acre  once  in  a  3-year 
rotation, — enough  to  insure  the  con- 
stant upbuilding  of  the  soil. 

Granting  that  some  form  of  livestock 
is  advisable,  the  particular  kind  to  se- 
lect is  up  for  decision.  Probably  more 
than  one  kind  will  be  kept  on  most 
farms,  but  the  leader  should  rightly  be 
determined  by  one's  inherent  prefer- 
ence for  it,  not  altogether  on  the  basis 
of  possible  profit,  although  what  one 
prefers  is  likely  to  be  most  profitable. 
The  decision  is  made  to  be  a  farmer 
rather  than  an  engineer  or  lawyer,  not 
because  farming  offers  promise  of  a 
larger  competence,  but  because  one 
chooses  to  live  the  life  of  a  farmer 
rather  than  something  else. 

Now,  can  the  young  man  who  chooses 
to  concentrate  his  livestock  efforts  upon 
beef  cattle  make  it  go,  or  is  he  upon  a 
cold  trail  and  foredoomed  from  the  be- 
ginning to  fail?  This  is  written  not 
as  an  effort  to  swing  the  pendulum  of 
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thought  in  the  direction  of  beef  produc- 
tion as  against  other  forms  of  stock 
farming,  but  as  a  word  of  reassurance 
to  the  possible  young  man  of  "beefy" 
tendency. 

It  probably  is  somewhat  unsafe  to 
argue  from  the  past  in  view  of  the  ex- 
tensive changes  which  have  come  over 
Ohio  agriculture  in  the  last  50  years, 
but  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  western 
range,  Ohio  seemingly  had  permanent 
stock  farming  in  which  beef  production 


up  in  the  cities,  with  higher  prices  for 
dairy  products,  for  corn  and  for  land. 
Though  the  beef-eating  population  was 
increasing  all  the  time,  the  range  itself 
caused  cheap  beef  for  a  time  so  that 
Ohio  could  not  compete  to  advantage. 
Rather,  the  Ohioan  "skinned"  the 
land  and  sold  corn,  or  produced  milk, 
for  the  fertility  question  was  always 
present,  while  still  others  tried  finishing 
thin,  range  steers. 

The  changes  did  not  stop  Avith  these. 
The    next    steps    were  homesteading 


Feed  Lot  on  an  Ohio  Farm 


was  an  important  feature.  Shorthorns 
were  imported,  broad-backed  beeves 
were  produced,  and  the  swine  industry 
centered  about  Cincinnati.  It  was  here 
that  farmers  first  came  up  against  real 
corn-belt  conditions.  If  there  had  been 
no  range  or  no  United  States  beyond 
the  corn  belt,  we  would  probably  know 
today  just  what  place  beef  production 
is  to  have  in  the  agriculture  of  the  fu- 
ture. But  the  country  was  broad,  as 
well  as  young  and  growing.  The  popu- 
lation flattened  out  to  cover  all  of  it. 
Almost  simultaneously  came  the  piling 


about  the  cattle  watering  places  in  the 
Avest,  the  development  of  diversified 
farming  in  what  had  been  a  country  of 
free  grass,  an  increase  in  the  beef-eat- 
ing population  of  the  range  and  Pacific 
coast  states,  which  must  be  supplied 
before  any  surplus  comes  east,  while 
eastward  the  growth  of  population 
taxes  all  sources  to  supply  its  meat  de- 
mands. While  conditions  in  the  corn 
belt  will  never  swing  back  uito  the  po- 
sition held  before  the  range  opening, 
there  is  a  strong  movement  in  that  di- 
rection. 
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Those  who  have  a  world-wide  view  of 
the  situation  say  that  there  is  no  new 
area  capable  of  disturbing  our  condi- 
tions again  as  the  range  did  for  a  time, 
r  Our  agriculture  pivots  about  the  corn 
plant.  The  corn  belt,  because  of  its 
enormous  crop-producing  power,  will 
probably  continue  as  the  most  import- 
ant geographical  unit  in  meat  produc- 
tion in  which  beef  cattle  will  have  a 
place.  "While  the  future  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  beef  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  the  condition  in  the  beef- 
consuming,  densely-populated  island  of 
Great  Britain  warrants  the  belief  that 
beef  is  likely  to  continue  in  our  dietary. 
In  short,  as  American  agriculture  be- 
comes stabilized  because  of  greater  age 
and  the  more  nearly  complete  utiliza- 
tion of  its  lands,  there  will  be  more  of 
opportunity  in  beef  cattle. 

The  producer  of  beef  unquestionably 
enjoys  certain  advantages  peculiarly  his 
OAvn,  just  as  does  the  swine  producer 
or  the  dairyman.  Beef  cattle  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  ability  to  consume 
much  coarse,  dry  feed,  while  requiring 
for  their  care  a  minimum  of  labor  and 
exacting  attention.  The  small  amount 
of  housing  needed  affords  the  best  op- 
portunity to  combat  tuberculosis,  the 
indoor  scourge  of  all  cattle  kind ;  other- 
wise, they  are  comparatively  free  from 
devastating  diseases.  A  large  equip- 
ment investment  must  be  rated  as  mis- 
taken kindness  and  a  nearby  market  is 
not  necessary  for  the  advantageous 
disposal  of  the  product.  Their  manure 
is  easily  conserved.  Other  meat-produc- 
ing animals  surpass  them  in  the  smali- 
ness  of  food  requirement  for  a  pound 
of  gain,  but  the  consumption  of  much 
coarse  roughage  by  cattle,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  hogs  as  an  adjunct  to  the  cat- 
tle receiving  grain  are  partial  offsets 
to  this  disadvantage. 

The  choice  lies  between   (1)  steer 


feeding;  (2)  breeding  and  finishing; 
and  (3)  the  production  of  purebreds. 

Simon-pure  cattle  feeding  offers  cer- 
tain advantages  in  that  the  use  of  pas- 
ture on  high-priced  land  can  be  avoid- 
ed; there  is  a  chance  for  speculative 
profit  since  the  cattle  can  sometimes  be 
bought  cheaper  than  they  can  be  raised ; 
and  if  conditions  warrant  selling  grain 
rather  than  making  beef,  it  is  possible, 
ignoring  the  fertility  phase,  to  quit  for 
a  year.  But  success  depends  much 
upon  ability  to  keep  track  of  the  mar- 
ket and  the  making  of  good  "buys." 
Furthermore,  while  the  west  may  never 
finish  all  of  its  own  cattle  with  grain 
produced  locally,  yet  such  is  the  tenden- 
cy, so  that  there  will  be  fewer  and  fewer 
range  feeders  available  on  the  open 
market.  Most  of  the  thin  cattle  leaving 
the  range  will  go  direct  to  corn-belt 
feed  lots  rather  than  through  a  central 
market,  with  a  consequent  addition  of 
2  commissions  and  other  charges  to 
their  cost.  The  corn-belt  feeder  may  es- 
tablish, with  a  range  producer,  a  con- 
tract for  permanent  relations  of  that 
kind,  but  the  system  can  not  be  general 
and  permanent  for  a  large  number.  The 
cattle  must  be  fed  somewhere  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  range  supply  to- 
gether w^ith  its  rising  cost,  the  speculat- 
ive character  of  cattle  feeding  alone, 
and  the  needs  of  a  really  permanent 
year  in  and  year  out  business,  point  to 
the  corn-belt  cattle  man  breeding  and 
finishing  his  own  beasts. 

Unquestionably,  there  is  a  worthy  fu- 
ture for  the  constructive  breeder  work- 
ing with  the  beef  breeds.  Wherever 
beef  cattle  are  kept,  pure-breds  are 
needed  to  boost  the  average.  The  range 
has  habitually  turned  to  the  corn  belt 
for  its  bulls,  our  own  south  and  east  ad- 
jacent to  Ohio  are  going  in  for  beef  pro- 
duction, stupendous  prices  are  being 
paid  in  Argentina,  while  Australia  and 
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South  Africa  are  prospective  markets 
for  American  pure-bred  beef  cattle. 
The  national,  state,  and  local  organiza- 
tions for  breed  promotion  insure  the 
ready  sale  of  the  surplus  of  even  the 
smallest  beginner. 

No  matter  which  form  of  beef  produc- 
tion is  chosen,  to  attain  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  success,  the  enterprise  must  be 
carefully  managed.  More  must  be  pro- 
duced and  at  lover  cost  than  has  been 
the  custom  of  beef  production  in  the 
past.  If  the  unit  cost  is  kept  low,  the 
profit  will  be  greatest  in  good  years  and 
the  loss  least  in  the  hard  years.  Silos, 
scientific  feeding,  and  selected  individ- 
uals, will  be  the  means  of  wasting  less 
and  producing  more.  The  feeding 
value  of  no  roughage  will  be  ignored 
and  perhaps  more  labor  may  be  used 
than  formerly  in  order  to  produce  the 


necessary  feed  upon  a  smaller  area,  and 
the  manure  will  be  carefully  conserved. 

Even  for  steer  production,  the  effort 
will  be  to  breed  to  improve.  Selection 
should  be  on  the  individual  basis,  keep- 
ing none  but  profitable  breeders,  the 
animals  of  vitality,  capacity,  prolificacy 
and  milking  ability  which  will  give  the 
greatest  return  for  the  feed  consumed, 
and  whose  offspring  prove  themselves 
fit  in  the  high  pressure,  early-maturity 
test  in  preparation  for  the  market. 
The  economy  of  gains,  as  measured  at 
least  by  the  rate  of  gain,  should  be  sat- 
isfactory. Perhaps  economy  of  produc- 
tion will  make  new  progress  when  ener- 
getically and  intelligently  attacked 
from  the  side  of  inheritance.  The  cre- 
ator of  new  cattle  values  of  such  a  char- 
acter will  have  made  a  contribution  as 
great  as  any  could  make. 


University  Barns  From  Top  of  University  Hall 
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FALL  PLOWING  OF  ORCHARDS 

Experiences  in  New  England  Prove  This  Practice  Economical 

J.  H.  GOURLEY,  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Durham,  N.  H. 


BECAUSE  of  the  stress  of  spring 
work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  or- 
chard as  well  as  uncertain  weather  con- 
ditions, fruit  growers  are  attempting  to 
do  more  of  their  work  in  the  late  fall 
instead  of  the  spring,  and  it  has  been 
found  quite  satisfactory.  For  instance, 
to  plant  apple  trees  in  the  fall  instead 
of  the  spring,  except  for  a  very  unusual 
instance,  is  quite  as  satisfactory  and 
often  more  so  than  spring  planting.  It 
is,  of  course,  necessary  to  get  orders  for 
trees  in  early  and  obtain  your  shipment 
before  the  ground  freezes  up.  In  fact 
some  trees  set  here  at  the  college  in  the 
fall  of  1913,  which  was  followed  by  a 
very  severe  winter,  came  through  with- 
out any  injury  whatever  and  the  same 
has  been  true  with  many  ornamental 
plants.  In  some  instances  a  certain 
amount  of  pruning  is  done  in  the  fall, 
but  we  would  prefer  early  spring  for 
this  work,  at  least  in  this  region,  how- 
ever, it  would  not  be  surprising  if  more 
fall  pruning  of  mature  trees  would  be 
done  in  the  future  especially  in  the 
milder  climates.  Some  growers  also  ad- 
vocate spraying  for  scale  in  the  fall,  and 
others  think  they  obtain  good  results  by 
spraying  in  the  fall  for  peach  leaf  curl, 
and  so  we  might  multiply  instances  of 
orchard  work  which  can  be  done  in  the 
fall. 

Fall  Plowing". 

The  practice  of  fall  plowing  has  in- 
terested me  for  the  past  few  years  ow- 
ing to  the  very  late  springs  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  I  have  been  ob- 
serving the  results  of  others  who  prac- 
ticed it  with  considerable  interest.  The 
chief  thing  that  interested  me  was 
whether  any  injury  resulted  from  the 


practice,  whether  winter  injury  resulted 
to  trunk  or  branches,  for  the  practice 
would  be  successful  or  otherwise  de- 
pending pretty  largely  on  this  point. 

Last  fall  I  determined  to  fall  plow 
one  of  our  experimental  orchards, 
which  is  composed  of  Baldwins  about 
30  years  old.  We  finished  plowing  this 
orchard  on  December  5,  which  is  quite 
late  for  this  section,  but  conditions  for 
fall  plowing  were  exceptional  last  year. 
This  spring  I  watched  the  orchard 
closely  for  evidence  of  injury,  but  none 
appeared  and  I  considered  the  time 
saved  this  spring  was  well  worth  the 
while.  In  1916  it  was  the  27th  of  June 
before  we  could  finish  plowing  this 
same  orchard,  due  to  excessive  rains, 
and  that  is  just  about  two  weeks  before 
time  for  it  to  be  seeded  down  to  a  cover 
crop.  Usually  we  get  it  plowed  early 
in  May,  but  spring  weather  conditions 
are  very  uncertain  and  fall  plowing 
would  seem  to  be  a  big  advantage  to 
us. 

I  recently  visited  one  of  our  most 
successful  orchardists,  and  among  other 
interesting  things  was  an  orchard 
which  he  has  been  plowing  in  the  fall, 
just  before  the  ground  froze  up,  for 
several  years.  It  was  an  old  orchard 
between  80  and  90  years  old,  that  had 
been  cut  back  and  an  entire  new  head 
grown  on  the  trees.  They  have  been 
bearing  well  for  several  years  and  look 
very  vigorous  at  the  present  time.  The 
soil  is  gravelly  in  nature,  and  easy  to 
work,  while  the  contour  of  the  land  is 
rolling.  The  owner  says  he  has  never 
seen  any  evidence  of  injury  from  his  fall 
plowing  and  finds  it  quite  an  advantage. 
It  is  his  habit  to  go  over  the  ground 
with  an  iron  roller  after  plowing  to  fa- 
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cilitate  spraying  operations  in  the 
spring. 

In  the  famous  Annapolis  Valley  in 
Nova  Scotia,  a  large  number  of  grow- 
ers practice  fall  plowing  in  the  orchards 
and  feel  that  the  practice  is  entirely 
safe  and  saves  valuable  time  in  the 
spring.  Buckwheat  is  used  as  a  cover 
crop  in  that  section  more  than  anything 
else,  so  there  is  no  special  point  to  leav- 
ing it  on  the  ground  after  it  matures 
up.  From  casual  observations  there 
seemed  to  be  as  many  in  that  section 
plowing  in  the  fall  as  in  the  spring. 
The  same  thing  is  being  advocated  for 
New  York  state  where  no  injury  ap- 
pears to  result,  so  that  the  evidence 
seems  satisfactory  for  many  conditions. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  there  are  sections 
of  little  snow  and  where  the  land  is 
subjected  to  washing  in  the  winter 
where  such  a  practice  should  not  be  con- 
sidered, but  in  many  such  places  it  is 
likely  that  the  grass  mulch  system 
Avould  be  better  adapted  to  their  condi- 
tions and  no  plowing  at  all  need  be 
practiced. 

The  advantages  which  may  be  as- 
signed to  this  method  of  handling  or- 
chards are  that  there  is  usually  more 
time  in  the  fall  for  doing  the  work  than 
in  the  spring,  and  that  the  weather  con- 
ditions in  many  sections  make  it  uncer- 
tain as  to  just  when  the  plowing  can  be 
done  if  left  until  spring;  to  these  we 
might  add,  that  the  plowing  can  often 
be  so  done  that  wet  land  will  be  par- 
tially drained  by  the  furrows  which  act 
as  open  drains  and  avoid  the  water 
standing  in  the  orchard.   This  latter,  of 


course,  would  apply  only  to  rolling  land 
for  pockets  would  not  be  drained  by 
this  system.  It  also  allows  the  land  to 
lie  in  the  rough  over  winter  and  mel- 
low or  break  up  in  the  spring  through^ 
the  action  of  freezing  and  thawing.  In 
a  section  where  the  winters  are  severe 
the  soil  which  can  be  thrown  up  against 
the  trees  in  plowing  makes  one  of  the 
best  protections  against  winter  injury 
that  can  be  obtained.  This  fact  is  well 
known  and  practiced  by  nurserymen 
and  makes  an  additional  advantage  of 
fall  plowing. 

Among  the  disadvantages  that  might 
be  cited  are :  that  a  cover  crop  such  as 
rye,  clover  or  vetch  would  make  some 
growth  in  early  spring  before  plowing 
time,  and  hence  this  extra  vegetation 
is  lost,  also  the  ground  in  some  years 
is  so  dry  that  plowing  is  impossible,  or 
it  may  freeze  up  before  the  plowing  can 
be  done.  To  these  objections  we  might 
emphasize  the  one  which  is  commonly 
heard  against  plowing  the  orchard  at 
all,  namely,  that  the  land  is  so  soft  in 
the  spring  that  extra  difficulty  is  en- 
countered in  getting  over  the  ground 
for  pruning  and  spraying  operations. 

A\niile  each  man  must  determine  for 
his  own  conditions  whether  such  a  prac- 
tice would  benefit  him  and  whether  his 
soil  and  other  conditions  are  favorable, 
3^et  we  believe  plowing  as  well  as  some 
other  orchard  operations  can,  at  least 
in  part,  be  transferred  to  the  fall  and 
thereby  help  to  distribute  the  work 
more  evenly  over  the  year  and  utilize 
horse  and  man  labor  to  better  advan- 
tage. 
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DAIRYING  IN  OKLAHOMA 

Development  and  Advantages  of  the  Industry  in  the  South 

C.  A.  BURNS,  State  Dairy  Association,  Stillwater,  Okla. 


THE  coming  of  the  dairy  cow  into 
Oklahoma  is  saving  the  state  from 
destruction  in  disappearing  farm  fer- 
tility and  a  decrease  in  land  value.  The 
opportunity  for  dairy  farming  in  Ok- 
lahoma is  being  more  and  more  realized 
by  the  farmers  of  the  state  each  year. 
At  present,  it  is  considered  a  cotton  and 


ent  year.  Another  more  noteworthy 
feature  is  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
dairy  cows  are  pure-bred  or  high- 
grades  which  is  a  great  step  towards 
success  for  the  Oklahoma  dairymen. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  dairy 
cow  is  gaining  in  popularity  and  sooner 
or  later  will  replace  in  large  part,  the 


Silos  Will  Provid 

beef  producing  state.  However,  it  is 
believed  by  many  that  Oklahoma  will 
at  some  time  rival  even  some  of  the 
leading  northern  and  eastern  dairy 
states. 

In  1916  there  were  3,878  dairy  cattle 
shipped  into  Oklahoma,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  even  a  greater  number  have 
been  brought  in  so  far  during  the  pres- 


e  Winter  Feed 

beef  breeds.  In  1911  there  were  531,- 
000  dairy  cows  in  the  state  valued  at 
$37.00  a  head,  and  in  1915  there  were 
494,000,  valued  at  $52.00  a  head.  One 
or  two  exceptionally  dry  years  during 
this  5  year  period  forced  many  Okla- 
homa farmers  to  sell  their  herds,  be- 
cause of  feed  shortage,  but  in  all  prob- 
ability it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  in- 
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dustry,  as  many  of  these  herds  which 
went  to  the  block  were  of  inferior  qual- 
ity. 

Natural  Advantages  for  Dairying. 

There  are  certain  natural  advantages 
that  the  state  has,  e.  g.  luxuriant  growth 
of  pastures,  forage  crops,  alfalfa  and 
corn,  which  together  with  a  rather 
mild  climate,  give  Oklahoma  better  op- 
portunities for  dairying  than  many 
other  sections.  The  alfalfa  crop  is  es- 
pecially useful,  as  this  is  considered  al- 
most indispensable  in  the  feeding  of 
dairy  cows. 

There  seldom  comes  a  year  that 
enough  roughage  could  not  be  raised  on 
the  farm  to  support  an  average  herd 
until  the  green  plants  come  again.  In 
case  the  corn  crop  is  a  failure,  good  sil- 
age can  be  made  of  the  drouth  resisting 
grain  sorghum  crops  such  as  feterita, 
milo  and  kafir. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  combina- 
tion of  feeds  for  cows  than  alfalfa,  sil- 
age and  ground  corn  or  kafir  corn,  to- 
gether with  a  little  cottonseed  meal.  All 
of  these  crops  are  successfully  grown  in 
Oklahoma  and  when  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket in  the  form  of  dairy  products  will 
return  a  much  better  profit  than  if  sold 
as  grain  or  forage.  The  mild  climate 
which  prevails  in  Oklahoma  is  another 
advantage  for  the  dairy  business,  giv- 
ing a  longer  season  for  pastures  and  re- 
quiring less  expensive  barns  for  hous- 
ing the  cows  during  the  cold  months. 

In  the  case  of  a  one-crop  farmer,  who 
raises  cotton  or  wheat,  and  his  crop 
fails,  the  bills  for  that  year  are  usually 
left  over  to  come  out  of  next  year's 
crop,  thus  making  it  extremely  hard 
for  him  to  catch  up.  This  is  the  thing 
which  causes  much  dissatisfaction 
among  the  more  energetic,  progressive 
young  men  and  boys  and  makes  them 
want  to  leave  the  farm.  Thus,  only  the 
less  aggressive  lads  are  staying  on  the 


farms  under  such  conditions.  What  the 
Oklahoma  farmer  needs  is  not  the 
abandonment  of  cotton  and  wheat  grow- 
ing, but  the  weaving  into  the  farming 
system  of  something  that  will  in  itself 
be  profitable  and  also  furnish  ready 
cash  throughout  the  year. 

Dairying  is  meeting  these  require- 
ments in  many  instances  as  it  is  adapt- 
able to  the  conditions  of  the  large  and 
the  small  farmer,  whether  he  o^vns  or 
rents  the  land.  Dairying  is  a  cash 
business,  furnishing  a  sure  and  reliable 
income,  making  possible  the  running  of 
the  farm  on  a  cash  basis,  thus  saving 
the  high  rates  of  interest  paid  for  money 
on  short  loans,  and  high  prices  charged 
for  supplies  bought  on  credit.  The  good 
dairy  cow  is  a  source  of  constant  daily 
cash  income  and  practicallj^  always 
more  or  less  profitable  even  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions.  This  is  a 
great  encouragement  for  the  more  en- 
ergetic young  men  to  stay  on  the  farm 
as  they  see  the  possible  opportunity  for 
progress  in  the  business  of  dairy  farm- 
ing. 

Dairying  Makes  Land  Owners  of 
Tenants. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  perma- 
nent, successful  agriculture  is  not  based 
on  a  system  of  tenantry,  but  rather  on 
a  system  in  which  the  farmers  are  the 
land  owners.  If  comparison  of  the  grain 
and  dairy  states  is  made,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  dairy  states  are  further  re- 
moved from  the  tenant  system  than  the 
grain  states. 

The  price  of  land  in  Oklahoma  is  very 
low.  Good  land  may  be  had  for  $25.00 
an  acre  and  upward  which  is  an  in- 
ducement to  the  small  farmer  to  own 
some  land  for  dairy  farming.  It  may 
be  safely  said  that  dairy  farming  is  a 
business  which  grows  from  small  units. 
The  foundation  of  the  dairy  business 
is  the  small  farmer,  with  limited  means, 
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who  seeks  to  gradually  increase  his 
capital  and  improve  his  land. 

There  is  probably  no  product  on  the 
market  that  finds  such  a  ready  and 
open  market  with  the  price  so  uniform 
throughout  the  year  as  does  milk, 
sweet  cream,  cheese,  butterfat  and  but- 
ter. The  state  of  Oklahoma  necessarily 
imports  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
dairy  products  annually  because  of  the 
lack  of  production  and  manufacture 
within  the  state  borders. 

These  favorable  market  conditions 
make  the  opportunities  for  the  dairy- 
man greater  and  should  not  be  over- 
looked. At  present,  ordinary  market 
milk  is  worth  from  10  cents  to  12 
cents  a  quart  which  is  $4.65  to  $5.58 
per  100  pounds. 

Butterfat  in  first  grade  cream  so  far 
this  year  has  ranged  from  31  cents  to 
43  cents  a  pound,  which  is  a  good  av- 
erage price.  These  prices  for  dairy 
products  are  a  fair  inducement  for  men 
to  go  into  the  dairy  business. 

There  is  no  doubt  much  need  of  im- 
provement of  the  dairy  stock  as  it  is 
found  in  the  state  at  present.  It  is 
fairly  safe  to  estimate  that  l^  to  V2  of 
the  dairy  cows  of  the  state  are  wholly 
unprofitable  and  many  of  them  are 
even  kept  at  a  loss  to  their  owners. 
Perhaps  there  are  but  few  herds  kept 
at  a  loss  or  without  profit  but  it  is  safe 
to  base  the  net  earnhags  of  the  dairy  on 
the  herd  as  a  unit.  The  value  of  the 
herd  as  a  profitable  herd  should  be 
based  on  the  individual  cow.  The  only 
way  to  know  what  each  cow  earns  in 
the  net  profits  of  the  entire  herd,  is  to 
weigh  the  milk  and  test  it  at  least  one 
or  two  days  each  month.  If  a  reasona- 
bly close  record  be  kept  of  the  feed 
consumed  this  method  will  show  the  in- 
dividual's record  at  the  close  of  the 
lactation  period,  and  from  such  an  in- 
dividual record  it  may  be  determined 


whether  or  not  the  cow  is  profitable.  A 
milk  scale  and  small  Babcock  tester 
may  be  had  for  a  reasonable  sum,  and 
every  dairy  farmer  should  own  them. 
Their  use  will  soon  pay  for  their 
cost  by  pointing  out  the  unprofitable 
cows. 

It  is  much  better  to  receive  net  earn- 
ings to  the  amount  of  $300.00  from  10 
cows  than  from  15  or  20  cows.  The 
money  tied  up  in  the  extra  5  or  10  un- 
profitable animals  should  be  invested 
in  profitable  cows  which  will  pay  for  the 
work  required  to  milk  and  feed  them, 
as  well  as  for  the  feed  consumed. 

In  any  community  where  there  are 
as  many  as  500  or  600  cows,  it  is  advis- 
able to  form  a  cow-testing  association 
and  hire  a  man  that  will  go  from  place 
to  place  testing  all  the  cows  and  weigh- 
ing the  milk  at  least  one  day  in  the 
month,  keeping  a  record  for  each  cow. 
This  man  should  be  qualified  to  help  in 
figuring  and  compounding  dairy  rations 
and  giving  general  advice  along  dairy 
lines.  The  annual  cost  per  cow  in  such 
associations  is  usually  from  $1.00  to 
$1.50.  The  individual  records  of  the 
cows  are  always  worth  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  cost. 

Dairy  Cows. 

The  dairy  cows  of  Oklahoma  are  still 
in  the  making,  but  the  industry  is  be- 
coming more  efficiently  regulated  and 
protected  as  time  goes  on.  There  are 
many  cream  stations  established  by  the 
centralizer  plants  all  over  the  state 
wherever  there  is  any  dairy  production. 
At  present  these  stations  are  fairly  well 
regulated  by  the  law  under  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  The  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture has  laws  and  regulations  regarding 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  all  cream  sta- 
tions, creameries  and  places  handling 
or  manufacturing  dairy  products, 
which  are  being  rigidly  enforced.  The 
cream  grading  law  is  in  effect,  making 
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a  difference  of  3  cents  a  pound  for  bnt- 
terfat  between  first  and  second  grade 
cream. 

All  herds  furnishing  milk  and  cream 
on  the  open  market  for  direct  consump- 
tion as  such,  are  required  by  law  to  pass 
the  tuberculin  test  each  year. 

Laws  regulating  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  empty  containers  of  any  sort 
are  in  force,  making  it  a  penalty  for  any 
containers  of  any  description  used  for 
conveying  dairy  products  to  be  returned 
in  anything  but  the  best  condition. 

The  Oklahoma  Dairy  Association  has 
been  in  existence  in  one  form  or  another 
for  about  8  years.  The  organization  in- 
cludes all  branches  of  the  industry,  men 
and  women  alike,  as  all  branches  are 
somewhat  small  as  yet,  and  united  effort 
is  always  stronger  to  accomplish  results 
that  are  needed  for  the  welfare  of  the 
industry.  The  object  of  the  association 
is  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  farm- 
ers, dairymen,  creamerymen,  or  parties 


interested  in  any  form  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry and  promote  the  social,  moral, 
and  business  interests  of  its  members, 
to  procure  and  diffuse  scientific  and 
practical  knowledge  in  all  things  relat- 
ing to  dairying  and  the  manufacture  of 
dairy  products.  The  best  dairy  publi- 
cations are  being  given  to  all  members 
of  the  association,  and  any  information 
that  may  be  needed  or  solicited  by  a 
member. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  natural  ad- 
vantages which  the  state  offers  for 
dairying,  the  placing  of  the  farm  on  a 
cash  basis,  the  encouragement  offered 
to  bright  young  men  to  stay  on  the 
farms,  the  inducement  for  tenants  to 
become  land  owners,  the  increase  in  soil 
fertilitj^,  the  open  markets  for  dairy 
products,  the  room  for  improved  dairy 
stock,  and  the  extremely  reasonable 
price  of  land  in  Oklahoma,  are  facts 
which  sureh^  lend  much  weight  toward 
bright  prospects  for  the  future  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  Oklahoma. 


Foundations  for  an  Important  Industry 
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PRODUCTION  AND  CARE  OF  FALL  PIGS 

Poor  Management  Always  Results  in  Disappointments 

J.  S.  COFFEY,  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Ohio  State  University 


IN  spite  of  the  abuses  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  shortcomings  and  dis- 
appointments of  the  fall  pig,  it  still 
must  be  considered  an  important  factor 
in  the  general  process  of  pork  produc- 
tion. The  fall  pig  has  been  abused  by 
many  producers  because  it  has  been  a 
disappointment,  and  it  has  proven  a  dis- 
appointment because  of  its  abuse. 
Whether  or  not  the  fall  pig  actually  has 
shortcomings  is  largely  a  question  of 


available  feed  are  all  units  of  the  swine 
plant  which  must  be  kept  working  the 
entire  year  if  greatest  returns  are  to  be 
realized.  Therefore  it  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  fall  pig  pays,  but 
it  is  a  problem  of  making  it  pay  by  con- 
sidering and  solving  difficulties  in  man- 
agement which  heretofore  have  not 
been  properly  attended. 

The  brood  sow  is  without  doubt  the 
most  important  cog  in  the  machmery  of 


Thousands  of  Such  Hogs  Have  Gone  to  the  Markets 


management  to  be  decided  by  the  poli- 
cies of  the  producers. 

It  is  the  prediction  of  the  writer  that 
in  the  near  future  the  policy  of  produc- 
ing fall  pigs  will  be  adopted  by  swine 
men  the  country  over.  In  productive 
industrial  pursuits,  it  is  universally  the 
policy  of  the  superintending  power  to 
make  the  plant  yield  to  its  maximum 
capacity.  The  same  policy  must  be 
adopted  by  the  pork  producer.  The 
general  equipment,  the  herd  and  the 


pork  production.  Undue  consideration 
in  her  care,  feeding  and  management  is 
sure  to  make  serious  inroads  upon  her 
producing  ability.  If  she  is  to  produce 
a  fall  litter  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
this  event  is  closely  followed  and  pre- 
ceded by  the  production  of  a  spring  lit- 
ter. In  other  words,  if  the  brood  sow 
is  to  produce  two  litters  annually,  her 
life  constitutes  a  series  of  events,  all  of 
which  serve  to  sap  her  strength  and  un- 
dermine   her   vitality   unless    she  is 
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properly  managed.  In  order  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  swine  growers  as  to 
liow  closely  the  important  events  of  a 
brood  sow's  life  succeed  each  other,  the 
f ollovring  table  is  given : 


Bred  for  spring  litter  Nov.  15 

Pigs  are  born    March  8 

Pigs  weaned    May  10 

Bred  for  fall  litter    May  24 

Pigs  are  born    Sept.  13 

Pigs  weaned     Nov.  8 

Kebreeding  date     Nov.  15 


the  brood  sow  because  through  it  she 
maintains  her  body,  develops  the  foetus, 
withstands  the  rigors  of  suckling  a 
large  litter  and  maintains  her  vitality 
generally.  Ruggedness  is  necessary  be- 
cause vigor,  activity  and  longevity  of 
life  depend  upon  it.  Size  is  important 
because  it  is  a  desired  inheritable  qual 
ity  and  because  ruggedness  and  feeding 
capacity  usually  accompanj^  it. 

However,  a  sow  may  possess  all  of  the 
qualities  enumerated  above,  yet  fail  to 


3Ki 


Size,  Ruggedness,  and  Quality  Combined  with  Prolificacy 


In  most  cases  where  fall  litters  are 
produced,  the  program  given  above  is 
adopted.  A  young  sow  producing  her 
first  litter,  or  an  older  sow,  which, 
through  various  influences  fails  to  pro- 
duce a  spring  litter,  are  exceptions.  In 
view  of  the  close  succession  of  these 
events  and  of  their  devitalizing  influ- 
ences, it  is  essential  that  proper  consid- 
eration be  given  to  the  selection  of  the 
brood  sow.  Her  feeding  capacity,  rug- 
gedness and  size  are  factors  highly  es- 
sential to  profitable  husbandry.  Feed- 
ing capacity  must  be  characteristic  of 


successfully  produce  two  litters  of  pigs 
annually  due  to  the  fact  that  her  owner 
does  not  provide  for  her  and  manage 
her  properly.  The  brood  sow  is  usually 
best  cared  for  during  the  winter  period 
of  pregnancy,  because  the  swine  grower 
commonly  assumes  that  the  spring  lit- 
ter is  more  important.  After  farrow- 
ing, the  pigs  of  the  spring  litter  are  of- 
ten left  with  the  sow  too  long  and  she 
becomes  badly  emaciated,  due  to  their 
continued  nursing.  These  influences 
put  the  sow  in  poor  condition  for  the 
production  of  a  fall  litter.    She  may 
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fail  completely  to  breed,  or  her  vitality 
may  be  so  impaired  as  to  result  in  feeble 
development  of  ova,  causing  the  litter 
to  be  either  small  or  weak,  usually  both. 

On  the  other  hand  the  summer  period 
of  pregnancy  has  some  distinct  ad- 
vantages if  the  producer  will  only  use 
them.  Green  forage  is  available,  and 
if  adequately  supplemented  with  grain 
feeds,  serves  admirably  to  properly  con- 
dition the  sow  for  farrowing.  In  addi- 
tion the  brood  sow  has  free  range  which 
affords  beneficial  exercise  and  prevents 
infestations  of  parasites  which  are  so 
common  to  closely  confined  animals  in 
the  winter. 

However,  it  happens  too  often  that 
the  swine  owner  depends  solely  upon 
forage  for  the  maintenance  of  his  preg- 
nant sows  in  summer.  This  is  a  mistake 
except  in  a  few  cases.  If  the  sows  are 
pastured  on  clover,  alfalfa,  soy  beans  or 
other  leguminous  crops,  corn  constitutes 
a  good  supplement  and  should  be  given 
to  the  sow  in  quantities  ranging  from  2 
to  5  pounds  daily,  depending  consider- 
ably upon  the  condition  of  the  sow.  If 
the  available  forage  is  less  nitrogenous 


in  nature,  tankage  should  supplement 
the  corn  in  the  ration,  or  if  skim-milk 
is  available  it  will  serve  quite  as  well  as 
tankage. 

The  improper  handling  of  the  fall  pig 
is  a  great  contributing  factor  to  unsuc- 
cessful production.  Too  often  it  is 
weaned  away  from  the  sow  early  to 
prepare  her  for  fall  breeding,  and  in- 
sufficient care  is  given  it  during  the 
cold  months  of  winter.  The  fall  pig, 
immediately  after  weaning,  should  be 
given  the  best  of  feed  in  order  to  be 
well  started  before  cold  weather  arrives. 
On  the  approach  of  cold  days  the  pro- 
vision of  warm  quarters  is  necessary 
and  good  feeding  should  continue.  It 
so  often  happens  that  the  fall  pig  is 
placed  in  with  older  hogs  and  made  to 
shift  for  itself.  As  a  result  it  fares 
badly  and  becomes  unthrifty,  under- 
sized and  incapable  of  utilizing  feed 
profitably.  If  the  following  rules  are 
properly  considered  the  swine  grower 
will  more  often  find  the  fall  pig  an  as- 
set than  a  liability: 

1.  Do  not  permit  the  spring  litter 
to  nurse  the  sow  over  8  weeks. 


Money  Makers  If  Properly  Managed 
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Preparing  for  the  Wooden  Self  Feeder 

Give  the  sow  2  weeks  rest  before       4.    Keep  the  fall  pigs  separated  from 


breeding  for  the  fall  litter. 

3.  Supplement  summer  pasture  with 
grain.   


the  other  hogs,  feeding  them  well  and 
providing  them  clean  quarters. 


THE  AUTO  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  COUNTRY  LIFE 

How  It  Has  AflFected  the  Development  of  Other  Rural  Improvements 

C.  R.  WAGNER,  Arlington,  Ohio 


MY  life  has  extended  over  a  period 
wherein  the  auto  was  only  read  of 
in  the  magazine  as  a  dream  in  the  mind 
of  some  overzealous  experimenter. 
Then  there  came  a  time  when  I  actually 
saw  one  running  on  the  road.  It  was 
truly  a  wonder  and  was  the  direct 
cause  of  much  speculation  and  argu- 
ment by  the  natives.  The  case  was  fin- 
ally settled  by  the  loafers  at  the  corner 
grocery:  ''Of  course  it  could  be  made 
to  go  but  only  the  idle  rich  can  afford 
the  luxury,  and  besides  it  requires  a  me- 
chanical expert  to  start  the  durn  thing 
and  keep  it  going. ' '  Since  that  day  the 
auto  has  been  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  It  may  be  found  serving  the 
idle  rich,  the  banker,  the  farmer,  the 
merchant,  the  doctor,  the  mail  man  and 
even  the  loafer  likes  to  relate  his  daring 
deeds  in  an  ''auto." 

Yes,  the  auto  has  indeed  been  a  great 


factor,  not  only  in  country  life,  but  in 
city  life,  and  it  can  be  truthfully  said 
in  the  life  of  our  nation.  First,  good 
roads  are  the  forerunner  of  civilization 
and  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  no 
single  agency  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  cause  of  good  roads  as  has  the 
automobile.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  drive 
either  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  or  a  ma- 
chine over  bad  roads,  but  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  drive  them  over  good  ones. 
S.o  it  naturally  follows  that  boosters  for 
good  roads  have  in  the  past  and  will 
continue  in  the  future  to  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  owners  of 
machines,  for  just  as  sure  as  a  person 
becomes  an  owner  of  a  machine  or  even 
drives  one,  he  will  "right  about  fact" 
and  talk  and  work  for  better  roads. 

Second,  it  changes  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, a  man's  nature.  Once  he  tried  to 
monopolize  the  whole  road,  now  he  is 
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willing  to  share  it  with  his  friends. 
The  farmer,  at  one  time,  despised  to 
give  even  passing  room  to  the  ''devil 
wagon,"  but  he  now  turns  aside  with  a 
smile  because  he  has  one  at  home. 

Third,  it  is  the  direct  cause  of  change 
in  the  social  nature  of  the  whole  family. 
Once  the  farmer  was  inclined  to  lead 
rather  a  hermit  life  on  account  of  bad 
roads  and  tired  horses,  but  now  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  change  clothes  in  the  eve- 
ning, get  in  the  auto,  lightly  touch  the 
starter,  hear  the  regular  pulse-beats  of 
the  engine,  and  feel  the  response  that 
quickly  comes  from  a  well-kept  ma- 
chine. The  cool  ride  brings  pleasure  to 
the  pleasure  seeker,  rest  to  the  weary, 
health  to  the  sick,  and  a  belief  to  all 
that  life  is  worth  living. 

Fourth,  as  an  educator  it  stands  out 
preeminent.  Geography  and  history  are 
largely  a  nightmare  to  the  youth,  but 
when  these  can  be  coupled  to  a  good 
auto,  in  the  hands  of  a  safe  and  sane 
driver  who  knows  the  history  and  geog- 
raphy of  the  country  through  which 
they  are  passing,  these  sciences  become 
worth  while.  I  have  traveled  in  many 
states,  both  by  rail  and  auto,  and  it  is 
my  observation  that  the  railroad  must 
always  go  by  the  backside  of  the  farm, 
the  forsaken  parts  of  cities  and  towns, 
while  the  auto  can  go  where  you  wish 
and  when. 

Fifth,  it  has  been  the  indirect  cause 
of  the  increase  in  value  of  every  acre 


of  land  in  the  United  States.  Some  may 
be  inclined  to  take  exception  to  this 
statement,  but  when  you  take  into  con- 
sideration its  ability  to  supply  the 
means  of  investigation  to  the  inquiring 
mind  about  the  whole  state,  and  even 
the  nation,  one  must  not  forget  the 
broadening  influence  that  it  brings  to 
the  seeker  after  knowledge. 

I  have  long  considered  that  the  giving 
of  a  mortgage  on  a  home  for  a  machine, 
when  one  is  already  heavily  in  debt,  is 
a  questionable  proceeding.  But  just  as 
soon  as  your  business  matters  are  safe 
and  you  have  the  means  in  sight  to  pay 
for  it,  it  is  but  justice  to  yourself  and 
family  to  invest  in  a  medium-priced  car. 
Do  not  let  the  auto  get  away  with  your 
better  judgment,  or  detract  from  the  in- 
terest in  your  business.  Eather  let  this 
be  an  incentive  to  more  and  better  work 
as  intelligent  direction  will  make  the 
auto  fit  into  your  life  and  labors. 
Speeding  is  not  only  dangerous  to  a  car 
and  its  occupants,  but  a  menace  to  the 
traveling  public,  and  should  be  debar- 
red from  the  highways. 

Take  good  care  of  your  machine, 
learn  its  construction,  know  the  rules  of 
the  roads,  and  always  give  attention  to 
city  ordinances.  If  you  do  not  own  a 
car  get  one  as  soon  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  and  then  be  a  booster  for 
better  roads,  better  farming,  better 
homes  and  home  life. 
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VALUE  OF  FARM  WOODLOTS  IN  THE  WAR 

How  High  Priced  Coal  May  Be  Supplemented  With  Forest  Products 

EDMUND  SECREST,  Chief  Forester,  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Wooster 


NEVER  before  in  the  history  of  Ohio 
has  the  value  of  the  farm  wood  lot 
been  brought  home  with  such  force  as 
at  the  present  time.  Its  value  may  be 
still  more  appreciated  if  we  must  face 
two  or  three  more  years  of  war  as  many- 
authorities  agree  may  be  expected. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  reasons 
for  woodlot  maintenance  on  many 
farms  in  normal  times,  but  at  the  pres 


cal  Survey  predicts  a  coal  shortage 
more  serious  than  last  winter  unless  un- 
usual efforts  are  made  to  prevent  it. 
Every  foundry  and  machine  shop  has 
orders  to  keep  them  going  night  and 
day  for  some  time  to  come,  and  they 
must  have  coal.  There  is  plenty  of 
coal  in  the  mines,  but  hoAv  to  get  it  out 
and  distribute  it  is  the  problem.  The 
present  freight  congestion  is  the  limit- 
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ent  time  some  of  its  products  are 
needed  badly.  In  the  first  instance  the 
fuel  situation  throughout  the  country  is 
serious.  There  is  not  only  a  shortage 
of  men  to  mine  coal,  but  transportation 
problems  are  of  still  greater  moment. 
Our  country  and  our  allies  over  seas 
will  demand  more  than  the  normal  im- 
ports o-f  coal  during  the  war.  The 
shortage  has  been  brought  home  to  us 
during  the  past  winter,  when  we  paid  a 
100  percent  premium  for  our  heat 
over  former  years.    The  U.  S.  Geologi- 


ing  factor  in  securing  adequate  distri- 
bution. 

The  rural  population  of  Ohio  con- 
sumes annuall}^  approximately  1,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal,  which  requires  25,000 
cars  for  distribution.  If  the  woodlols 
of  the  state  were  drawn  upon  to  sup- 
ply locally  one-half  of  the  fuel  needed 
on  the  farms  and  small  villages,  a  sav- 
ing in  the  use  of  12,000  coal  cars  could 
be  affected  and  devoted  to  other  uses 
on  the  now  overburdened  lines  of  trans- 
portation.   Again  this  would  provide 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  ISSUE. 

The  Student  has  now  entered  upon 
its  twenty-fourth  year.  Altho  it  is 
growing  older  as  the  years  go  by,  each 
new  year  brings  it  under  different  man- 
agement and  control.  Each  year  of  its 
life  has  been  a  separate  and  distinct 
period  which  has  had  its  own  successes 
and  failures.  We  are  looking  forward 
to  a  repetition  of  the  same  events. 

But  it  would  be  hard  to  foretell  what 
may  happen  to  ''The  Student"  in  the 
coming  year  as  these  are  changing 
times  when  no  predictions  can  be  made. 
As  we  look  forward  we  can  only  hope 
that  the  dark  war  cloud  may  not  be  as 
destructive  as  it  seems  and  that  before 
long  peace  and  good  will  shall  again 
reign  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

This  paper,  which  shall  endeavor  to 
boost  everything  that  is  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  expects  the  support  of  all 


the  students  and  faculty  in  the  college. 
Of  course  all  can  not  be  working  on  the 
paper,  but  each  can  speak  a  good  word 
for  it  and  help  to  make  it  better  with 
every  issue. 

Fellow  students  and  alumni,  give  us 
your  advice  and  counsel.  Your  college 
spirit  should  compel  an  active  interest 
in  the  advancement  and  betterment  of 
your  paper  which  shall  try  to  do  its 
share  to  improve  and  uplift  the  cause 
of  agriculture. 


WELCOME  FELLOW  STUDENTS 

Fellow  students,  we  are  glad  to  wel- 
come you  back  to  the  college  and  cam- 
pus. We  are  here  under  different  con- 
ditions from  what  any  of  us  have 
known  before.  Many  of  those  with 
whom  we  have  associated  and  become 
friends  will  not  be  privileged  to  be  with 
us  this  year.    Some  will  need  to  stay 
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at  home  for  various  reasons  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  ' '  somewhere  in 
the  service." 

All  of  us  wish  that  they  could  be  here 
but  we  are  proud  of  them  as  they  have 
so  patriotically  answered  their  coun- 
try's call.  Those  of  us  who  are  here 
must  now  do  a  little  better  work  than 
before.  The  need  for  trained  agricul- 
turists will  be  greater  than  ever  after 
the  war  and  we  should  make  the  most 
of  every  opportunity  noAv  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  the  day  when  greater  oppor- 
tunities and  responsibilities  will  be  be- 
fore us. 

To  those  who  are  just  entering  the 
university,  we  bid  you  welcome.  We 
believe  that  you  have  come  here  for  a 
purpose  and  Ave  hope  that  this  may  be 
the  place  where  your  plans  may  be 
made  into  realities.  You  have  left  your 
homes  and  are  now  in  a  new^  Avorld 
where  all  is  changed.  Enter  into  it  Avith 
cheerfulness  and  a  smile  and  feel  that 
you  are  among  friends.  Get  acquainted 
as  soon  as  possible,  join  some  good  so- 
ciety, go  to  the  social  doings  and  you 
Avill  soon  begin  to  feel  that  this  is  a  fine 
place  to  liA^e  and  study. 

Let  us  all  enter  into  this  year's  Avork 
AA'ith  earnestness  and  sincerity,  belieA^- 
ing  that  Ave  shall  be  rcAvarded  in  doing 
our  duty. 


TRAINING  CHANGES  ATTITUDE. 

Many  farmers  have  been  heard  to 
express  their  doubts  as  to  AAdiether  all 
the  effort  and  money  that  is  being  ex- 
pended in  the  promotion  of  agricultural 
education  was  of  any  real  benefit.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  Avaste 
as  there  is  in  all  kinds  of  education  but 
in  these  days  of  great  national  neces- 
sity Ave  are  seeing  the  beneficial  results 
of  this  training. 

Boys  are  not  leaA-ing  the  farm  as  fre- 
quently as  they  did  a  fcAv  years  ago  be- 


cause the  sentiment  towards  farm  life 
has  been  changed  in  the  right  direction. 
They  are  being  taught  that  the  farm  is 
the  best  place  to  live  and  are  loath  to 
give  it  up  for  the  narrow  life  that  they 
Avould  need  to  live  in  the  city. 

When  the  students  Avere  permitted  to 
leave  school  last  spring  to  go  to  work 
on  farms,  many  Avho  had  never  lived  on 
a  farm  were  glad  to  get  the  chance  to 
go  there  for  the  summer.  From  the  re- 
ports that  have  been  made  most  of  the 
boys  haA^e  been  satisfied  with  the  sum- 
mer's work  and  their  employers  have  a 
different  attitude  toAvard  the  agricul- 
tural college.  Not  only  has  their  atti- 
tude been  changed  but  Avhen  the  boys 
take  up  their  Avork  this  fall  it  Avill  be 
from  an  entirely  different  point  of  vicAv 
and  their  interest  in  the  college  should 
be  greatly  increased. 


ATTEND  TO  MACHINERY. 

It  is  not  that  implement  dealers  and 
manufacturers  are  trying  to  find  an  ex- 
cuse to  make  sales  that  they  are  telling 
their  customers  that  prices  Avill  keep 
on  going  up.  Manufacturers  are  pay- 
ing much  higher  prices  for  materials 
than  thcA^  did  a  year  ago  but  the  prices 
of  machinery  liaA^e  not  adA^anced  pro- 
portionately. 

With  the  increased  demand  for  muni- 
tions and  Avar  machines  of  all  kinds  the 
price  of  iron  and  steel  must  necessarily 
adA^ance  still  more.  Even  if  the  govern- 
ment should  fix  prices  on  these  com- 
modities and  thus  prevent  a  further  in- 
crease, the  difficulty  Avould  not  be  over- 
come as  the  insufficient  supply  can  not 
meet  the  increasing  demand. 

And  yet  Avitli  all  this  staring  the 
farmer  in  the  face,  one  can  traA^el  oA^er 
the  country  and  see  thousands  of  dol- 
lars AA^orth  of  machinery  setting  out  in 
the  open  rusting  aAvay  into  uselessness. 
It  should  be  realized  that  a  fcAV  Aveeks 
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of  such  treatment  will  impair  a  machine 
more  than  a  whole  season's  work.  No 
one  can  afford  to  operate  his  machinery 
unless  it  is  properly  oiled  and  then 
when  the  work  is  done  all  tools  should 
be  repaired  and  housed  in  order  to  be 
rn.ady  for  the  next  season.  Good  care 
and  proper  oiling  will  prolong  the  life 
of  any  machine  for  several  years. 


OUR  ADVERTISERB. 

Looking  thru  this  magazine  one  must 
b(  impressed  with  the  quality  of  the 
ao-V^ertisements.  They  are  all  from  re- 
liable firms  upon  whom  our  readers  can 
depend  for  a  square  deal.  If  you  are 
looking  for  the  best  our  advertisers  are 
the  ones  to  patronize.  They  realize  that 
this  magazine  is  read  by  the  best  class 
of  farmers  and  students,  and  are  there- 
fore glad  to  advertise  the  best  that  can 
be  had. 

Our  local  advertisers  deserve  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  agricultural  students. 
When  you  go  into  their  stores  just  men- 
tion "The  Student"  and  say  that  you 
saw  their  ad  in  it.  They  will  appreci- 
ate it  and  you  will  secure  better  service 
besides  helping  "The  Student"  to  be  of 
more  real  value. 


SELLING  BREEDING  ANIMALS. 

During  the  present  time  of  high  food 
prices  and  a  general  shortage  of  stock, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  agitation  along 
the  line  of  not  selling  the  females  from 
the  breeding  ranks.  This  is  a  Avise  rule 
but  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule. 
Any  law  which  would  prohibit  the  sale 
of  all  females  for  slaughter  until  ad- 
vanced age  would  work  a  great  loss  to 
the  stockman  as  well  as  to  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Among  all  herds,  whether 
horses,  cattle,  sheep  or  swine,  there  are 
certain  females  that  are  not  profitable 
from  a  breeding  standpoint.  They 
would  be  of  more  economic  importance 
to  the  country  as  a  source  of  food  or 


power  than  as  a  non-profitable  con- 
sumer on  the  farm. 

In  many  instances  these  females  may 
be  barren  and  non-producers  either 
from  mechanical  causes  or  as  a  result  of 
some  infectious  breeding  disease.  In 
the  first  instance  she  is  a  loss  because 
she  does  not  reproduce  her  kind,  and  in 
the  second  instance  she  is  a  greater  loss 
because  she  diseases  healthy  females  so 
that  they  do  not  reproduce.  In  other 
cases  the  females  are  of  a  kind  that  it 
would  be  undesirable  to  use  for  breed- 
ing stock.  Stockmen  should  take  every 
precaution  to  keep  the  profitable  fe- 
males on  the  farm  and  keep  as  many  as 
possible  of  them  reproducing  their  kind, 
but  they  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  some  females  would  be  of 
greater  value  to  the  country  on  the 
block  than  on  the  farm. 


SELECT  YOUR  SEEDS. 

Such  a  demand  for  seeds  was  created 
during  the  past  spring  and  summer  that 
the  supply  has  been  greatly  diminished 
and  unless  more  farmers  than  usual 
save  seed  for  the  1918  crop,  prices  will 
be  higher  than  before.  Everyone  be- 
lieves that  next  year's  crop  should  be 
the  largest  possible,  but  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  in  raising  that  crop  is  to 
have  good  seed.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  is  for  each  farmer  to  carefully  se- 
lect and  store  his  own  seed.  This  will 
require  a  little  extra  work,  but  usually 
the  best  farmers  in  every  community 
grow  their  own  seed. 

Seed  from  nearly  all  of  the  garden 
vegetables  can  be  selected  while  the 
plant  is  yet  on  the  ground,  and  pota- 
toes can  be  sorted  as  they  are  dug. 
This  gives  a  chance  to  select  those  from 
the  most  prolific  parents  bringing  about 
a  gradual  improvement  in  the  crops. 
The  small  grains  that  will  be  used  for 
seed  should  be  cleaned  and  stored  where 
they  will  be  free  from  rodents  and  in- 
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sects.  Altlio  it  is  not  possible  to  se- 
lect these  with  the  same  care  as  the  po- 
tatoes or  garden  vegetables  there  is  iis- 
nally  some  part  of  the  field  that  has 
made  a  better  growth  during  the  sea- 
son and  which  is  nsually  of  better  qnal- 
ity.  This  can  be  kept  separate  so  that 
enough  for  seed  can  be  secured  with  a 
little  extra  work. 

Careful  selection  of  seed  from  the 
corn  field  is  a  profitable  investment  and 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  any 
farmer.  The  seed  is  usually  gathered 
by  going  thru  the  field  in  late  Septem- 
ber and  selecting  each  individual  ear 
ui3on  its  merits.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  height  of  the  ear  and 
stalk,  the  environment  of  the  stalk,  the 
diseases  found  upon  it  and  the  matur- 
ity of  the  ear.  If  the  first  ears  to  ripen 
are  not  used  for  seed,  the  corn  will  keep 
getting  later  and  later  in  maturing.  Ke- 
member  that  seed  can  be  grown  eneaper 
than  it  can  be  bought,  and  then  you  are 
always  sure  of  what  you  are  planting. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY. 

This  fall  will  be  a  particularly  favor- 
able time  for  those  who  are  in  position 
to  enter  a  college  or  university.  Many 
look  at  this  from  a  different  standpoint 
but  let  us  consider  the  matter  before 
arriving  at  any  conclusions.  In  the 
first  place,  the  class  rooms  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  crowded  as  much  as  usual  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  juniors  and  sen- 
iors haA^e  enlisted  in  the  service.  And  it 
is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  colleges  have 
been  too  well  filled  in  the  past  few 


years.  Then,  too,  this  will  be  a  year  of 
economy  because  it  is  becoming  fashion- 
able and  respectable  to  economize  in 
every  way  possible.  To  those  who  do 
not  have  plenty  of  money,  and  there 
are  many  of  them  in  the  various  col- 
leges, this  may  mean  much. 

Let  the  hoys  and  girls  who  are  tempt- 
ed to  stay  away  from  college  this  year 
inquire  of  those  who  have  been  thru 
college  and  get  their  opinions,  and  then 
let  them  note  on  every  side  the  many 
who  now  regret  that  they  never  used 
the  opportunity  that  they  once  had  to 
get  an  education.  The  best  things  in  life 
are  obtained  thru  sacrifices,  and  edu- 
cation is  one  of  them.  Many  will  think 
that  they  can  go  to  school  in  later 
3^ears  when  the  war  is  over,  but  obser- 
vation teaches  that  the  longer  an  edu- 
cation is  delayed  the  weaker  becomes 
the  desire  for  such  training. 

Some  may  stay  away  because  they 
are  being  offered  high  wages  for  labor, 
but  are  they  really  high  when  you  com- 
pare them  with  the  wages  available  at 
the  other  end  of  a  college  course? 
Money  invested  in  an  education  usually 
yields  a  rate  high  enough  to  pay  back 
the  principal  in  a  few  years.  But  the 
money  question  is  not  the  main  one  in 
obtaining  an  education.  It  is  that 
broader  view  of  life,  deeper  interest  in 
things  worth  while,  and  the  greater  en- 
joyment and  appreciation  of  the  bless- 
ings of  life  that  make  a  college  educa- 
tion Avhat  it  is.  Before  you  decide  not 
to  enter  college  this  fall,  think  over 
these  things  and  remember  that  an  op- 
portunity lost  is  gone  forever. 
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^'Productive  Plant  Husbandry,"  by 
Kary  C.  Davis,  is  the  title  of  the  fi^st 
volume  in  a  new  farm  life  series.  This 
book  is  particularly  for  school  use  and 
is  to  be  covered  during  one  year  Tlie 
beginning  is  made  by  giving  the  princi- 
ples of  plant  growth  and  breeding,  lol 
lowed  by  chapters  on  seeds  and  propa- 
gation. Soils,  drainage  and  crop  rota- 
tion are  treated  before  the  grasses, 
legumes,  roots,  grains,  fruits  and  lihre 
crops  are  discussed.  The  concluding 
chapters  are  upon  weeds,  insects,  plant 
diseases  and  the  business  of  farmnig. 
Field  and  laboratory  exercises,  qaes- 
tions  and  references  are  added  to  each 
chapter.  462  pages,  312  illustrations, 
$1.75.  J.  B.  Lippineott  Company,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

''The  Soldiers'  English  and  French 
Conservation  Book,"  by  "Walter  M.  Gal- 
lichan,  contains  hundreds  of  useful  sen- 
tences and  words  which  will  enable  the 
American  soldier  to  converse  with  the 
French  and  Belgian  allies  when  they  go 
to  France.  It  is  a  complete  book  of 
phrases  referring  to  landing,  marching, 
aviation,  trenches,  wounded,  money  and 
weights.  This  little  book  will  be  of  real 
service  to  the  American  soldiers  when 
they  arrive  in  France. 

128  pages,  $0.30,  J.  B.  Lippineott 
Company,  Philadelphia. 


"Vegetable  Forcing,"  by  Ralph  L. 
"Watts,  was  published  after  many  years 
of  experience,  study  and  observation. 
This  book  is  especially  recommended  as 
a  text,  but  it  should  prove  valuable  to 
all  practical  growers,  whether  produc- 
ing for  commercial  purposes  or  for  the 
home  table.  There  are  11  chapters  de- 
voted to  general  questions  such  as 
greenhouse  construction,  soil  prepara- 
tion, insects  and  diseases,  management 
and  marketing.  Then  follows  8  chap- 
ters on  the  most  important  vegetable 
forcing  crops.  A  few  miscellaneous 
topics  are  discussed  including  frame 
crops  and  mushrooms. 

400  pages,  158  illustrations,  $2.00. 
Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York  City. 

"Greenhouses:  Their  Construction 
and  Equipment,"  by  W.  J.  Wright,  has 
been  recently  published  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  information  about  green- 
houses, which  has  come  from  owners 
and  operators  as  well  as  to  serve  as  a 
text  book  in  the  agricultural  colleges. 
The  first  chapters  deal  with  the  struc- 
tural materials,  beds,  benches,  walks, 
painting  and  glazing.  Then  the  hot 
water  installation,  boilers,  fuels  and 
flues  are  discussed,  followed  by  a  treat- 
ise on  concrete  construction.  Plans  for 
greenhouse  construction,  ventilation, 
and  irrigation  are  also  given. 

286  pages,  131  illustrations,  $1.60, 
Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York  City. 

"An  Ice  Cream  Laboratory  Guide," 
by  W  .W.  Fisk  and  H.  B.  Ellenberger, 
is  not  a  text  book,  but  a  manual  to  help 
students  to  better  understand  the 
principles  upon  which  the  manufacture 
of  ice  cream  is  based.  It  contains  33 
exercises  which  cover  every  part  of  ice 
cream  making  and  testing.  Many  reci- 
pes are  given  which  should  be  of  use  in 
every  household. 

92  pages,  $0.60,  Orange  Judd  Com- 
pany, New  York  City. 
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Home  Economics  Department 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

BUSINESS  IN  THE  HOME 

BERTHA  EDMONDS,  New  Vienna,  Ohio 


THE  problem  of  tlie  housekeeper  is 
one  of  the  chief  interests  of  all 
American  people  today.  Our  house- 
wives study  it,  it  is  taught  in  our 
schools  and  the  public  is  taking  interest 
in  this  most  important  occupation  of 
our  strenuous  life.  "Women  in  Europe 
have  long  practiced  many  of  the  arts 
of  economic  management,  while  here 
we  are  just  beginning.  Their  needs 
made  them  more  thrifty  and  wise  just 
as  our  need  will  teach  us  more  and  bet- 
ter methods. 

Since  home  keeping  is  our  primary 
business  it  is  necessary  that  we  perform 
this  work  with  the  strictest  regard  for 
business  principles.  There  has  been  a 
great  change  in  business  life  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  it  is  the  thinker 
with  initiative  who  leads  in  the  ranks  ol 
today.  Can  you  imagine  one  of  our 
present  captains  of  industry  saying  that 
he  did  a  thing  just  because  his  father 
did  it  or  because  it  was  a  custom?  If 
this  would  be  absurd  for  the  business 
man  to  say  why  would  it  not  be  equally 
so  for  the  mother  business? 

We  should  know  why  and  for  what 
we  do  a  thing,  and  then  plan  the  best 
way  to  do  it,  instead  of  going  thru 
our  tasks  involuntarily  because  of  force 
of  habit.  "We  should  know  where  we 
stand,  what  our  stock  will  average, 
what  our  working  capital  is  and  what 
our  net  earnings  are.  The  business 
home  keeper  is  not  only  a  wife  and 
mother,  but  a  scientist,  financier  and 
physician.  The  home  business  must 
provide  more  clothes  and  food  each 
year  and  each  Avoman  must  meet  and 
solve  the  problems  of  her  family. 


Life  is  more  complex  and  no  matter 
how  simple  our  tastes  we  can  not  pur- 
sue the  easy  gait  of  the  old  environ- 
ment. There  is  more  money  as  every- 
thing we  sell  brings  more,  but  every- 
thing we  buy  costs  more  and  our  needs 
are  greater  than  they  once  were.  It 
would  be  a  real  hardship  for  the  people 
of  today  to  live  the  simple  life  that  we 
so  often  laud  in  song  and  story.  But 
the  mothers  of  that  day  understood  and 
practiced  home  economics — they  made 
the  best  of  everything  they  had. 

We  business  home  keepers  have  had 
easy  years.  There  are  factories  for  the 
canning,  mills  for  the  spinning,  and 
creameries  where  we  can  unload  the 
task  of  butter-making.  And  this  has 
been  done  without  direct  effort  of  the 
mothers.  We  must  have  these  things 
and  many  more  and  they  will  all  be  paid 
for  in  the  home.  The  manager  of  the 
factory  home  must  understand  her  in- 
come, the  value  of  her  labor  and  her 
stock  in  trade,  for  she  it  is  who  must 
buy.  One  thing  should  be  remembered 
— the  unnecessary  waste  of  material  is 
worth  serious  consideration. 

There  are  manj^  times  that  the  busi- 
ness mother  should  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  her  children  and  the  mother 
should  have  a  keener  insight  into  the 
ability  and  talents  of  her  children  than 
any  one  else.  It  is  the  mother  that 
moulds  the  business  brains  of  the  world 
and  she  will  see  that  each  child  is  given 
a  chance  to  do  the  work  for  which  it  is 
best  fitted.  The  real  success  in  life  is 
peace  and  contentment  found  only  in 
congenial  work. 

The  question  of  waste  should  be  an 
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absorbing  one  for  the  home  keeper. 
How  often  do  we  see  a  family  struggle 
thru  the  early  years  with  a  small  home 
and  then  when  the  children  are  ready 
to  leave  the  savings  of  years  will  be 
spent  for  a  large  house  that  will  not  be 
used.  Is  there  anything  in  the  world 
so  lonely  as  unoccupied  rooms?  No 
matter  how  handsomely  furnished  or 
beautifully  kept  they  are  never  home- 
like. It  is  not  wise  to  take  a  small 
business  and  scatter  it  over  a  large 
space  just  to  make  a  show,  because  it 
is  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  keep 
them  in  repair.  Material  wealth  is  not 
to  add  to  our  repute  nor  to  our  power 
over  others  but  only  to  a  life  more 
abundant. 

To  know  where  we  stand  we  must 


keep  books  and  then  at  the  end  of  the 
year  we  can  make  a  shrewd  guess  as  to 
our  income  and  expenditure.  "We  must 
be  careful  buyers,  know  our  markets 
and  judge  materials  but  that  judgment 
must  not  be  based  on  price  or  our 
neighbor's  purchase.  "We  should  al- 
ways pay  cash  as  the  discount  for  cash 
amounts  to  a  great  deal  by  the  end  of 
a  year. 

The  business  home  keeper  must  look 
beyond  her  own  doorway.  She  must 
have  the  far  seeing  vision  that  will  pro- 
vide for  generations  yet  unborn  as  well 
as  her  regular  problems  of  daily  life. 
It  is  this  gigantic  work  that  the  busi- 
ness woman  in  the  home  undertakes  and 
that  only  the  business  woman  with  the 
mother  love  can  perform. 


PREPAREDNESS  FOR  THE  HOMEMAKER 

MISS  PEARL  DORSEY,  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 


WE  hear  much  these  days  about  pre- 
paredness as  a  war  measure,  effi- 
ciency in  the  business  world  and  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources  but 
the  women  of  our  land  must  have  and 
use  all  of  these  if  they  would  contri- 
bute their  part  to  our  national  life.  If 
a  bold  peasantry  is  a  nation's  pride, 
being  trained  and  prepared  for  our 
work  is  our  means  towards  the  end. 

The  home  maker  should  first  clear 
her  mind  of  hindering  things  and  get 
a  wholesome  clear-cut  idea  of  her  work 
and  her  opportunities.  Her  aim  is  a 
happy,  healthy  efficient  family.  She 
works  towards  a  sanitary  congenial 
place  in  which  to  live.  The  cost  of  ma- 
terials, time  and  strength  is  the  first 
consideration.  It  should  be  beneath  no 
woman's  dignity  to  count  the  cost  for 
it  is  mere  honesty  to  live  within  one's 
means  and  to  have  something  for  the 
rainy  day. 

Foods 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  smaller 


the  income  the  more  in  proportion  is 
spent  for  food  for  man  must  eat  to  live. 
"We  must  remember  that  the  health  and 
efficiency  depends  largely  upon  the 
quality  and  amount  of  food  as  well  as 
the  regularity  of  eating.  Our  secretary 
of  agriculture  says  that  America  wastes 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  food  every 
year  and  President  Wilson  asks  us  "to 
correct  the  unpardonable  fault  of 
wastefulness  and  extravagance."  Now 
is  surely  a  good  time  to  practice  and 
study  true  economy.  While  the  more 
expensive  cuts  of  meat  may  have  the 
advantages  in  juiciness  and  tenderness 
the  cheaper  cuts  are  as  nutritious  altho 
it  takes  more  time  and  skill  to  prepare 
them.  We  can  save  on  the  farm  by 
having  a  varied  and  continuous  garden 
supply.  Others  save  by  buying  in  sea- 
son. ''Buy  what  we  need,  cook  well 
only  what  we  eat"  is  good  practice. 
Clothing" 

"Unfortunately  we  are  not  like  the 
sparrows  that  need  only  to  dust  and 
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bathe.  The  prepared  home  maker  buys 
fit  and  suitable  materials  which  the 
family  needs — not  always  what  they 
would  like  to  have.  Needs  first,  desire 
afterward"  is  her  motto.  Cleaning, 
laundrying  and  repairing  command  her 
attention  because  a  man  can  be  a  little 
more  successful  if  well  groomed  and  the 
woman  a  little  more  moral  if  decently 
clothed. 

The  barbarian  adorns  himself  with 
feathers  and  skins  but  modern  people 
dress  for  comfort  and  utility  because  it 
is  possible  to  be  neat  and  appropriately 
clothed  whatever  the  work  may  be. 
Shelter 

A  house  that  is  handy  and  harmonius 
is  a  comfort  to  work  in  and  a  joy  to 
those  who  live  in  it.  Sunny  and  sani- 
tary gives  the  home  an  air  of  health  and 
hospitality.  Conveniences,  added  as 
they  can  be  afforded,  save  wear  and 
tear  on  the  home  maker  and  allow  her 
more  time  and  strength  to  look  after 
the  well  being  of  herself  and  family. 
She  aims  to  have  the  house  kept  in  good 
repair,  the  cellar  sweet  and  as  well  ven- 
tilated as  the  bed  rooms  and  every- 
thing tidy  about  the  yard.  The  pre- 
pared home  maker  should  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  location  of  the  home,  giv- 
ing attention  to  the  exposure,  drainage 
and  neighborhood. 

Household  Management 

This  home  is  her  domain  and  the 
kitchen  is  her  laboratory.  The  fire  in 
the  kitchen  stove  burns  incense  to  the 
ideal  in  her  mind  of  strong,  disease-re- 
sisting bodies  in  the  members  of  her 
family.   She  studies  means  and  methods 


to  best  to  do  her  work,  to  accomplish 
the  most  with  the  least  wear  upon  her- 
self. There  is  a  system  about  the  work 
with  enough  elasticity  to  allow  for  the 
unexpected  happening  or  guest.  The 
hard  tasks  are  distributed  thru  the 
week,  every  day  having  its  routine. 
Housekeeping  with  her  is  a  big  business 
and  every  member  of  the  family  has  his 
or  her  tasks  that  they  may  not  only 
know  how  to  do  the  various  work  but 
that  they  may  feel  the  joy  and  respon- 
sibility of  home  making.  The  home 
making  instinct  is  in  every  child  but  it 
needs  early  nurture  and  training  which 
is  the  big  and  beautiful  work  of  the 
mother. 

Standard  of  Living 

The  needs  and  desires  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  should  be  considered 
and  all  must  know  the  worth  while 
things  of  life  and  living.  There  should 
be  no  selfish  spending  of  one  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  others.  System,  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  should  be  the  key- 
note of  the  home.  Books,  music,  flow- 
ers, friends  and  recreation  all  contri- 
bute to  a  full,  rich  life.  The  home 
maker  feels  that  her  work  is  an  inspir- 
ing profession,  not  drudgery;  fascinat- 
ing, not  monotonous.  It  is  made  easier 
by  utilizing  modern  science  to  preserve 
and  increase  health,  thereby  promoting 
.happiness  and  prosperity.  We  can 
truly  serve  our  state  and  nation  by  di- 
recting and  developing  the  child  men- 
tally, morally  and  physically  to  its  best ; 
by  conserving  and  improving  the  home 
and  raising  the  standard  of  home  mak- 
ing. 
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HOME  CARE  OF  THE  SICK 

NELLIE  WOODS,  Greensburg,  Penn. 


IT  is  not  every  home  that  can  afford 
the  services  of  a  trained  nurse  when 
sickness  enters  it.  Then  the  care  of  the 
sick  in  that  home  falls  upon  the  mother 
or  some  of  the  older  members  of  the 
family  and  one  realizes  how  essential 
it  is  to  know  something  about  nursing 
and  the  duties  of  a  nurse.  In  many  dis- 
eases the  recovery  depends  more  upon 
the  care  that  is  given  the  patient  than 
upon  the  medicine  itself.  Accidents 
often  happen  in  the  home  that  need  im- 
mediate attention,  such  as  a  broken 
bone,  sprain,  burn  or  cut.  Knowing 
what  to  do  and  how  may  save  someone 
a  great  deal  of  pain  or  may  be  life  itself. 
Every  one  should  know  a  few  of  the 
simple  remedies  to  apply  in  such  cases 
and  how  to  make  a  person  comfortable 
until  more  skilled  services  may  be  se- 
cured. In  case  of  accident,  or,  in  times 
of  sickness  in  the  home,  keeping  pres- 
ence of  mind  will  always  aid  in  doing 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

There  should  be  a  place  to  keep  medi- 
cine in  every  home,  if  nothing  more 
than  a  shoe  box.  All  medicine  should 
be  labeled  and  all  poisons  made  safe  by 
fastening  a  piece  of  white  paper  over 
the  cork.  Some  absorbent  cotton, 
cheese  cloth,  surgeon's  gauze,  medicine 
dropper,  thermometer,  fountain  syringe 
and  a  few  good  antiseptics  should  be 
in  the  box  also. 

The  sick  room  should  be  the  lightest 
and  best  ventilated  room  in  the  house, 
away  from  noise  and  unpleasant  odors. 
A  southern  exposure  is  best  as  it  is  said 
that  patients  in  the  sunny  wards  of  his- 
pitals  recover  the  soonest.  The  sick 
room  should  be  well  ventilated  and 
aired  thoroughly  once  a  day.  A  fire 
place  in  the  room  is  good  for  ventila- 
tion.   With  an  open  window  one  can 


use  a  screen  to  avoid  a  draft,  or  place 
a  window  board  under  the  sash.  Mus- 
lin tacked  over  the  window  is  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  ventilate  a  room  as  this 
will  keep  out  all  storms  and  drafts. 
The  temperature  of  the  sick  room 
should  be  from  68  to  70  degrees,  but  it 
is  better  to  have  the  room  too  cool  than 
too  hot.  If  a  light  is  burning  in  the 
room  at  night,  pin  paper  about  the 
shade  or  place  some  kind  of  screen  be- 
tween the  patient  and  the  light  to  pro- 
tect the  eyes. 

There  should  be  no  unnecessary  fur- 
niture in  the  room.  A  few  rugs  are 
better  than  a  carpet  for  the  floor  cov- 
ering, as  they  can  be  taken  out  and 
cleaned  and  the  floor  washed  several 
times  a  week  with  a  disinfectant. 

Wall  decorations  should  be  simple 
and  restful  and  the  window  draperies 
of  washable  materials.  Clothing,  tow- 
els, napkins  and  linens  used  in  the  room 
should  be  changed  frequently  so  that 
they  are  perfectly  clean.  The  bed 
should  be  higher  than  the  ordinary  bed 
in  the  home,  and  of  single  width.  Mat- 
tresses are  always  preferred  to  feather 
beds.  A  counterpane  is  used  on  top  for 
appearances,  but  if  you  must  economize 
in  laundering,  a  clean  sheet  would  do 
as  well. 

Making  the  bed  well  is  an  art  not  at- 
tained by  everyone.  The  sheets  are 
thrown  in  place  either  from  the  side  or 
from  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Any  excess 
in  the  lower  sheet  is  brought  well  to 
the  top  and  folded  under,  the  corners 
being  neatly  turned  and  folded.  The 
under  sheet  on  the  sick  bed  should  be 
kept  perfectly  smooth  and  free  from 
wrinkles.  The  draw  sheet,  made  by 
folding  an  ordinary  sheet  lengthwise 
once,  is  laid  across  the  bed  and  pinned 
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well  beneath  the  mattresss,  any  excess 
in  length  being  at  one  side  of  the  bed 
so  that  when  necessary  the  fresh  part 
may  be  drawn  over  under  the  patient. 

To  change  the  nnder  sheet  with  the 
patient  in  the  bed,  move  the  patient  to 
one  side  and  roll  the  sheet  close  to  his 
body.  Then  roll  a  fresh  sheet  length- 
wise as  far  as  the  middle  and  place  on 
the  bed  with  its  roll  against  that  of  the 
soiled  sheet  and  the  other  half  in  place 
on  the  bed.  Push  these  rolls  well  under 
the  patient,  then  go  to  the  other  side 
of  the  bed  and  gently  roll  the  patient 
back  over  them.  Now  remove  the  soiled 
sheet  and  smooth  the  fresh  one.  When 
changing  the  upper  one  lay  a  fresh 
sheet  over  the  soiled  one  and  draw  the 
soiled  one  from  beneath  it.  The  patient 
often  helps  by  holding  to  the  fresh  one 
while  the  nurse  pulls  out  the  soiled  one 
from  the  foot  of  the  bed. 


Carelessness  in  giving  the  medicine 
may  result  seriously,  so  the  doctor's  di- 
rections should  always  be  followed.  If 
the  medicine  is  poured  out  on  the  label 
side  of  the  bottle  the  directions  may  be 
destroyed.  The  conversation  should  be 
cheerful,  but  no  whispering  or  discus- 
sion of  the  case  is  allowed.  The  meals 
are  served  daintily  and  in  small  quan- 
tities with  clean  linen  and  pretty  china. 
Soiled  dishes  and  empty  bottles  are  al- 
ways unsightly  in  the  sick  room.  Dis- 
infectants should  be  used  freely  as  they 
destroy  germs  while  antiseptics  stop 
their  work  without  killing  them  or  de- 
stroying their  poisons. 

Those  most  commonly  used  are :  Bi- 
chloride of  mercury  for  the  hands, 
chloride  of  lime  for  the  utensils,  and 
carbolic  acid  for  clothes  and  instru- 
ments. 
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SOY  BEANS  AS  HUMAN  FOOD 

How  They  Should  Be  Prepared  for  Use  in  Our  Diets 

J.  B.  PARK,  Department  of  Farm  Crops,  Ohio  State  University 


A DIFFICULT  task  confronts  hnn 
Avlio  would  introduce  a  new  food 
into  the  homes  and  markets  of  a  peo- 
ple. Argument  and  reasoning  alone, 
however  sound  and  convincing,  fail  to 
overcome  the  aversion  of  most  people 
to  eating  anything  new.  To  be  sure  we 
have  learned  almost  against  our  wills 
to  eat  olives,  grape  fruit,  shredded 
wheat  biscuit,  and  to  drink  postum,  but 
the  producers  and  manufacturers  can 
tell  you  how  many  million  dollars  worth 
of  advertising  was  required  to  make 
people  believe  they  like  these  things. 
The  child  elevates  his  pug  nose  in  scorn 
at  the  vegetables  which,  altho  he  has 
never  tasted,  yet  he  does  not  like.  Some 
of  the  sterner  breeds  of  parents  succeed 
in  forcing  down  the  unwilling  throats 
of  their  children  a  few  of  the  peas  and 
carrots  which  are  ' '  so  good  for  them ' ' ; 
or  the  more  diplomatic  ones,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  poor  child's  weak  point, 
will  partially  sugar-coat  the  pill  by 


making  peas  and  carrots  a  prerequi- 
site to  cookies  or  candy.  "Whether  the 
policy  adopted  be  that  of  von  Bethmami 
HoUweg  frightfulness,  or  of  the  more 
humane  note-writing  type  the  end  re- 
sult is  the  same  and  the  child  emerges 
with  a  liking  for  peas  and  carrots. 

When  the  child  has  become  a  man  he 
puts  away  some  of  his  childish  things, 
but  retains  his  aversion  to  new  articles 
of  food,  especially  if  the  new  things  of- 
fered happen  to  be  inexpensive.  How- 
ever, when  the  name  of  a  new  article 
has  glared  at  him  from  every  news- 
paper, bill  board  and  street  car  wall  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  the  price  has  been 
put  sufficiently  high,  his  defense  crum- 
bles before  the  bombardment  of  "food 
that's  shot  from  guns"  or  his  will  is 
pierced  by  the  spear  of  the  Spearmint 
and  he  surrenders  to  become  a  docile 
subject  to  his  captors. 

How  dearly  we  pay  for  some  of  these 
much  advertised  foods  is  illustrated  by 
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puffed  wheat  wliicli  the  consumer 
cheeriuliy  buys  at  15  cents  for  4  ounces. 
The  world  stands  aghast  when  wheat 
sells  for  $2.50  per  bushel,  but  after  the 
wheat  has  gone  through  a  simple  manu  ■ 
faeturing  process  and  emerges  as  a 
breakfast  food  we  are  quite  willing  to 
buy  it  back  at  the  rate  of  $-36  for  60 
pounds. 

The  fact  is  that  new  foods  do  come 
into  use,  but  most  of  them  are  designed 
to  enrich  the  manufacturer  rather  than 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  the  reasons 
why  soy  beans  should  be  given  a  place 
on  the  tables  of  American  i^eople.  The 
composition  of  the  soy  bean  is  such 
that  its  place  in  the  diet  is  that  of  a 
meat  rather  than  of  a  vegetable.  Look 
over  a  list  of  high  protein  foods  includ- 
ing all  kinds  of  meats,  cheese  and  nuts, 
and  you  find  none  equal  in  protein  con- 
tent to  the  soy  bean,  which  contains  on 
an  average  about  36.5  per  cent.  TJie 
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to  benefit  the  public.  The  reluctance 
of  people  to  substitute  a  cheap  food  for 
one  which  they  are  accustomed  to  use 
is  illustrated  by  the  recent  refusal  of 
New  York's  poor  to  use  rice  at  a  reas- 
onable price  instead  of  potatoes  when 
the  price  of  the  latter  became  almost 
prohibitive.  In  spite  of  this  strong  ten- 
dency of  human  nature,  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  war  conditions  and  high  prices, 
many  intelligent  people  are  making  an 
honest  eft'ort  to  use  some  of  the  cheaper 
wholesome  substitutes  for  wheat,  flour 
and  meat. 


fat  also  is  high,  about  17.5  per  cent,  and 
absence  of  starch  increases  the  similar- 
ity to  meat. 

The  question  of  palatability  was  long 
the  chief  objection  to  soy  beans  for 
human  food.  The  Japanese  like  tii;' 
strong  flavor  and  they  say  that  oar 
navy  beans  are  tasteless.  To  Ameri- 
cans the  strong  flavor  of  the  soy  bean 
is  not  pleasing  and  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  this  flavor  before  the  beans 
would  be  considered  for  food.  The  re- 
cently discovered  method  for  accom- 
plishing this  is  the  very  simple  one  of 
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soaking  in  water — not  in  just  enough 
water  to  cover  the  beans,  but  in  a  large 
amount  of  water,  3  or  4  quarts  to  1 
cup  of  beans.  This  simple  point  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  matter.  Soaking  in  a 
little  water  as  is  done  with  navy  beans 
does  not  remove  the  strong  soy  flavor ; 
soaking  over  night  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  water,  hot  at  the  start,  does  re- 
move it  completely  and  leaves  the  beans 
with  a  mild  agreeable  flavor.  After 
soaking,  the  water  should  be  poured  off, 
a  teaspoon  of  soda  added  with  enough 
water  to  cover  the  beans,  and  they 
should  boil  for  10  minutes.  Without 
soda  the  beans  will  not  soften,  but  re- 
main hard  and  rubbery.  Too  long  cook- 
ing in  soda  makes  the  beans  mushy  and 
the  time  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  in- 
dividual taste.  The  soda  water  should 
be  poured  off  and  the  beans  can  then  be 
boiled  or  baked  and  seasoned  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways  the  same  as  navy  beans. 
One  excellent  method  is  to  bake  with 
pork  and  tomato  catsup. 

The  soy  bean  has  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct advantages  over  the  navy  bean. 
The  yield  per  acre  is  larger,  and  also 
surer,  since  there  are  as  yet  no  diseases 
which  cause  serious  injury  to  the  soy 
bean  plant,  while  navy  beans  are  quite 
susceptible  to  disease.  Stored  soy  beans 
are  comparatively  free  from  insect  at- 
tack. They  contain  60  per  cent  more 
digestible  protein  than  navy  beans,  and 
because  of  the  absence  of  starch  they 
do  not  cause  formation  of  gas  in  the 
digestive  tract.  In  addition  to  these 
advantages,  the  soy  bean  is,  and  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  be,  cheaper  than 
navy  beans.  There  is  now  on  the  mar- 
ket a  brand  of  pork  and  beans  in  which 
mixed  soy  and  navy  beans  have  been 
used,  but  there  is  no  very  good  reason 
why  navy  beans  should  be  added. 

The  number  of  food  products  which 
can  be  made  from  soy  beans  is  many. 


Altho  relatively  unknown  in  America, 
a  number  of  these  products  are  of  first 
importance  in  the  diet  of  the  oriental 
nations.  Space  forbids  me  discussing 
these  foods  at  any  length,  and  I  shall 
make  only  brief  mention  of  some  of 
them. 

Soy  bean  milk  is  a  water  emulsion 
made  by  heating  bean  flour  with  water 
which  produces  a  permanent  emulsion 
of  a  yellowish  white  color.  When  this 
sours  from  bacterial  action,  or  upon  ad- 
dition of  acid  or  magnesium  salts,  a 
curd  is  formed  which  closely  resembles 
cottage  cheese.  In  the  Orient  this  curd 
called  tofu,  is  made  daily  at  factories, 
pressed  and  sold  to  the  people.  It  is 
their  chief  source  of  protein,  and  is 
really  a  very  palatable  article.  The  soy 
bean  milk  itself  can  be  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  Chemically  it  approx- 
imates the  composition  of  milk  and  is 
very  much  cheaper.  It  will,  of  course, 
never  replace  cow's  milk,  but  it  may 
prove  to  be  a  useful  addition  to  our 
food  materials. 

Soy  sauce,  a  dark  brown,  very  salty 
liquid  with  an  odor  and  taste  suggest- 
ing that  of  smoked  meat,  is  used  for 
flavoring  and  is  indispensable  to  all 
Chinese  and  Japanese  kitchens.  It  is 
made  from  soy  beans,  wheat  and  sail', 
with  the  aid  of  a  fungus,  Aspergillus 
oryzae,  and  the  process  is  one  to  twi 
years  long.  This  sauce  is  always 
served  with  chop  suey  and  it  is  growing 
in  favor  with-  Americans  for  flavoring 
soups,  gravies,  rice  dishes,  etc. 

Green  soy  beans  served  like  green 
peas  have  an  excellent  flavor.  They 
should  be  cooked  in  the  pods  in  salt 
water  and  shelled  before  serving.  They 
are  difficult  to  shell  while  raw,  but  very 
easy  after  cooking,  and  the  pods  art;  not 
good  to  eat.  Ripe  soy  beans  w^hen 
roasted  and  ground,  make  a  fairly  good 
substitute  for  coffee. 
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William  H.  Lapp,  '16,  has  gone  to  the 
Iowa  State  College  at  Ames  to  become 
poultry  specialist  in  the  extension  de- 
partment. 

Francis  L.  Morrison,  '16,  is  now  do- 
ing extension  work  for  the  department 
of  farm  management  for  the  universiuy. 
He  is  working  in  connection  with  the 
federal  department  at  Washington. 
Mr.  Morrison  received  his  master's  de- 
gree last  June. 

Leon  M.  Evans,  '16,  is  operating  a  300 
acre  farm  near  Rocky  Hill,  Ohio. 

Floyd  S.  Delashmutt,  '16,  who  was 
appointed  as  one  of  the  special  county 
food  commissioners  last  spring  was 
hired  as  county  agent  in  Athens  county. 
He  began  the  work  on  July  1. 

David  P.  Evans,  '16,  who  was  em- 
ployed with  the  John  Wildi  Condensed 
Milk  Company,  has  enlisted  in  the 
L^nited  States  army. 

William  L.  Frank,  '16,  has  secured  a 
position  with  the  department  of  agri- 
culture at  Washington.  He  will  be  a 
specialist  in  the  department  of  grain 
standardization. 

Walter  D.  Hunnicutt,  '16,  who  has 
been  emploj^ed  in  the  extension  depart- 
ment during  the  summer,  expects  to  en- 
gage in  farming  near  Wilmington,  O. 

True  Houser,  '06,  has  returned  to 
Germantown  after  spending  3  months 
in  the  food  and  crop  campaign.  He 
made  a  study  of  the  diseases  of  wheat 
and  clover  in  Darke  and  Montgomery- 
counties  during  the  summer. 


Thomas  L.  Guyton,  '13,  who  w^as 
teachhig  in  the  department  of  zoology 
at  Ohio  State  University  during  the 
past  winter,  was  employed  in  the  ento- 
mology department  at  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  during  the 
summer. 

Jacob  R.  Stear,  '16,  has  been  assist- 
ing in  a  survey  of  Ohio  wheat  condi- 
tions with  regard  to  insect  enemies. 
This  was  conducted  by  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Wooster. 

James  Edmonds,  '10,  who  is  teaching 
in  the  animal  husbandry  department  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  paid  a  recent 
visit  to  the  college  campus. 

Edgar  M.  McElwain,   '17,  has  been 
employed  to  teach  agriculture  and  man 
ual  training  in  the  high  school  at  Per- 
rysburg,  Ohio. 

EdAvin  A.  Risser,  '09,  and  Louis  D. 
Risser,  '08,  are  farming  near  Pandora, 
Ohio.  They  are  making  a  specialty  of 
horse  feeding,  buying  several  horses 
during  the  fall  to  fatten  for  the  spring 
markets. 

Eldon  F.  Dailey,  '16,  is  farming  near 
New  Albany,  Athens  county,  Ohio. 

John  E.  Schaffner,  '17,  is  employed 
by  the  John  Wildi  Milk  Condensing 
Company,  at  Horseheads,  New  York. 

Allen  Baker,  '17,  is  farming  near 
Yeedersburg,  Indiana. 

Ralph  W.  Rundell,  '17,  was  married 
on  June  4,  to  Miss  Ola  Graham,  of  Co 
lumbus.    He  has  been  working  on  the 
Ohio  State  University  farm  during  the 
summer. 

J.  Blake  Koons,  '17,  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Telling-Belle  Vernon 
Milk  Company  at  Cleveland. 

Carl  C.  Lowe,  '17,  has  been  in  the 
officers'  training  camp  at  Fort  Benja- 
min Harrison. 

William  H.  Gowdy,  '17,  is  managing 
a  1200-acre  farm  near  Xenia,  Ohio. 

Harold  H.  Barrick,  '17,  was  married 
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on  June  20  to  Miss  Miia  Butt,  at  Cen- 
terburg,  Ohio.  He  will  operate  a  farm 
near  there,  making  a  specialty  of  milk- 
ing shorthorns. 

Dwight  C.  Giun,  '16,  was  in  the  otti- 
cers'  training  camp  at  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison. 

Manrice  D.  Plelser,  '14,  who  was 
formerly  teaching  at  the  Arkansas  Stat* 
College,  has  been  employed  to  teach  in 
the  animal  husbandry  department  at 
the  Iowa  State  College. 

Harry  F.  Barnes,  '17,  is  employed  by 
the  John  Wildi  Milk  Condensing  Com- 
pany at  Lewisbnrg,  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  Wylie,  '15,  who  has  been 
teaching  in  the  Iowa  State  College, 
spent  the  summer  working  for  the  dairy 
extension  department  of  the  Ohio  State 
University. 

R.  H.  Minns,  '06,  is  associated  with 
the  Groodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
at  Akron,  Ohio. 

Sidney  Bliss,  '17,  enlisted  in  the  Red 
Cross  unit  which  Lakeside  Hospiia!, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  sent  to  France  early 
in  the  summer.  Previous  to  this  he 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  at  Wooster. 

Elmer  0.  Fippin,  '00,  who  is  professor 
of  soil  technology  at  Cornell  University, 
has  been  elected  on  the  board  of  vis- 
itors of  the  Ohio  State  University  As- 
sociation. 

Clarence  W.  Waid,  '98,  is  the  state 
potato  specialist  with  the  department 
of  horticulture  at  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College  at  East  Lansing.  He 
was  recently  elected  president  of  the 
East  Lansing  Ohio  State  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

Edwin  D.  Coberly,  '05,  has  been  eiv. 
ployed  as  chief  clerk  in  the  real  es- 
state  and  tax  department  of  the  Hock- 
ing Valley  railroad.  He  moved  from 
Georgesville,  Ohio,  to  2496  Findlay  Ave- 
nue, Columbus,  Ohio. 


Herbert  R.  Watts,  '10,  is  associated 
with  Dean  H.  A.  Morgan,  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  He  is  doing  special  work  in 
entomology. 

Alice  B.  Carroll,  '11,  was  graduated 
from  the  J ohns  Hopkins  University  last 
June  with  the  degree  M.  D.  She  will 
return  to  Baltimore  in  the  early  fall, 
where  she  will  be  associated  with  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Charles  E.  Wylie,  '15,  is  instructor  in 
dairying  in  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see. 

Eugene  R.  McGlaughlin,  '16,  is  as- 
sistant in  the  forest  service  of  the 
United  States  department  of  agricul- 
ture, •  with  headquarters  at  Anaconda, 
Montana. 

Herbert  L.  Albing,  '16,  is  doing  land- 
scape work  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Robert  L.  Early,  '16,  is  connected 
with  the  Mutual  Commission  Company 
at  Cincinnati. 

George  M.  Trautman,  '14,  was  mar- 
ried on  June  19  to  Miss  Mary  Crumit,  of 
Jackson.  Mr.  Trautman  is  an  instruc- 
tor in  the  athletic  department  of  the 
university,  and  freshman  football  coach. 
They  will  be  at  home  at  133  E.  Norwich 
Avenue. 

Joseph  P.  Hershberger,  '12,  is  an  as- 
sistant in  the  office  of  the  state  fire 
marshal.  He  was  married  on  June  30 
to  Miss  Hilda  Kyle,  of  Columbus. 

Frederick  Herzer,  '14,  is  teaching 
dairying  at  the  Arkansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College. 

Milo  B.  Jimison,  '17,  has  been  em- 
ployed to  work  in  the  dairy  extension 
department  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Erritt  M.  Selby,  '13,  Avas  married  on 
June  4,  to  Miss  Eva  Williams,  of  Co- 
lumbus. They  will  be  at  home  after 
September  10,  in  Marion,  Ohio,  where 
Mr.  Selby  will  be  an  instructor  in  the 
high  school. 
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COMPARISON  OF  NATIVE  AND  WESTERN  FEEDER  LAMBS 

CLAYTON  H.  ELLIOTT,  West  Mansfield,  Ohio 


DOES  it  pay  to  feed  native  lambs? 
This  is  a  question  Avliicli  many  Ohio 
farmers  will  ask  themselves  this  fall,  es- 
pecially since  Chicago  commission  men 
tell  ns  that  western  feeders  will  cost 
$15.00  or  $16.00  per  100  pounds  at  the 
farm  and  that  they  will  be  hard  to  get 
at  this  figure.  Notwithstanding  this 
seemingly  enormous  price,  I  would  say 
from  experience  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
feed  home-grown  lambs,  i.  e.,  lambs 
born  and  reared  on  scant  range  such  as 
is  found  on  most  farms  in  Ohio. 

My  reasons  for  saying  that  it  does  not 
pay  can  be  given  in  4  words,  namely: 
worms  and  nodular  disease.  As  I  write 
this  I  have  a  vision  of  10  or  12  lambs 
which  I  found  lying  here  and  there  in 
my  stalk  fields  and  pastures  last  fall, 
killed  by  these  internal  parasites.  I 
opened  the  fourth  stomach  of  several  of 
these  unfortunate  lambs  and  often 
found  as  many  as  a  handful  of  worms 
attached  to  the  lining  of  the  stomach. 

I  have  had  two  different  experiences 
within  the  last  5  years,  which  convinces 
me  without  doubt  that  under  our  condi- 
tions I  cannot  afford  to  keep  home- 
grown lambs  and  feed  them  over  win- 
ter. 

The  first  one  of  these  experiences  was 
5  years  ago  when  we  bought  a  carload 
of  western  feeders,  weighing  around  40 
pounds,  and  placed  with  them  12  lambs 
of  our  oA\Ti  raising.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  feeding  period  the  12  lambs  were 
fat  and  thrifty.  The  western  lambs, 
on  arrival,  were  apparently  just  wool, 
hide,  and  bone,  but  their  frames  were 
large,  their  hides  were  tick-free,  and 
their  stomachs  Avere  without  internal 
parasites. 

The  9  native  lambs  that  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  live,  actually  weighed 
less  at  the  end  of  the  90  days  of  feeding 


than  they  did  at  the  beginning.  The 
western  lambs  gained  steadily  from  the 
start  until  the  day  they  vrere  marketed. 
But  that  was  not  all,  as  we  lost  only  one 
western  lamb  out  of  the  carload,  and  3 
of  the  ones  we  raised  died  before  the 
day  of  sale. 

My  last  experience  with  natives  was 
during  the  past  winter  when  I  fed  a  lot 
of  crossbred  lambs  of  my  own  raising, 
a  cross  from  Merino  ewes  and  Shrop- 
shire rams.  Before  putting  the  lambs 
in  the  feedlot  I  doped  them  for  worms 
with  copper  sulphate,  and  they  seemed 
to  do  better  for  a  short  time  afterwards. 
At  the  time  I  put  the  lambs  under  shed, 
which  was  about  November  15,  I  esti- 
mated their  average  weight  at  60 
pounds.  They  were  fed  70  days,  on  a 
ration  of  corn  and  clover  hay,  and  when 
sold  they  averaged  73  pounds.  Besides, 
they  were  driven  11.4  miles  to  market 
through  a  rain  and  snow  storm  which 
made  their  fleeces  heavy.  This  shows 
a  gain  of  a  little  over  .18  pounds  per 
day,  or  just  about  half  what  they 
should  have  gained.  Moreover,  out  of 
a  total  of  210  lambs,  which  I  had  in  the 
summer,  at  least  25  died  from  the  effects 
of  stomach  worms  before  they  were 
marketed. 

As  a  result  of  these  costly  experi 
ences  I  am  going  to  offer  one  or  two 
suggestions.  First,  have  the  lambs 
dropped  as  early  as  January  15  where 
practicable,  and  market  them  during 
the  summer  or  early  fall.  Then  buy 
western  lambs  for  winter  feeding.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  let  the  home-grown  lambs 
run  to  corn  while  on  pasture.  This  ex- 
tra feed  enables  them  to  keep  in  a  more 
thrifty  condition  and  thus  to  better 
withstand  the  attacks  of  parasites,  es- 
pecially during  the  hot  summer  months 
when  pastures  are  short. 
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PROFESSOR  TAKES  TRIP. 

Charles  S.  Plumb,  professor  of  animal 
husbandry  at  Ohio  State  University, 
spent  the  months  of  July  and  August 
traveling  in  the  west  and  visiting  with 
relatives  in  Oregon  and  California.  He 
attended  some  of  the  western  sales  and 
visited  many  of  the  live  stock  farms 
in  order  to  meet  the  western  breeders 
and  inspect  their  herds.  Mrs.  Plumb 
accompanied  him  on  the  trip.  They  re- 
turned by  way  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park  and  arrived  home  in  time  for  the 
State  Fair. 


NEW  INSTRUCTOR  IN  SOILS. 

Prof.  Guy  Conrey,  who  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  been 
selected  to  teach  in  the  department  of 
agricultural  chemistry  and  soils.  Mr. 
Conrey  has  spent  several  years  in  soil 
survey  work,  most  of.  which  was  done 
in  Wisconsin.  During  the  past  summer 
he  has  been  working  for  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  on  soil  sur- 
veys. He  will  teach  the  origin  and 
classification  of  soils  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  state  of  Ohio. 


FEDERAL  FARM  LOANS. 

The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  com- 
pleted its  first  year  of  service  early  in 
August.  The  cooperative  banking  sys- 
tem for  farmers  has  been  put  into  com- 
plete operation  in  every  state,  and 
loans  to  farmers  are  now  being  ap- 
proved at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  mil- 
lion dollars  per  day.  The  Federal  Land 
Banks  began  lending  late  in  the  spring 
and  in  21/2  months  more  than  800  farm 
loan  associations,  representing  $40,- 
000,000,  had  been  chartered.  Over  $5,- 
000,000  of  loans  have  already  been 
closed  and  the  money  actually  deliv- 
ered. 


It  is  expected  that  the  5  per  cent  cap- 
ital thus  provided  will  prove  of  material 
assistance  in  aiding  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mands for  food  occasioned  by  the  war. 
Before  another  crop  is  planted  this 
system  will  have  become  available  to 
all  the  farmers  of  the  country. 

The  loans  are  limited  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  land  plus 
20  per  cent  of  the  permanent  insured 
improvements.  Mortgages,  under  this 
act,  run  for  36  years.  The  farmers 
make  annual  payments  equal  to  6  per 
cent,  5  per  cent  paying  interest  and  the 
remainder  to  be  applied  on  the  princi- 
pal, thus  ending  the  debt  in  36  years. 
This  cheap  capital  can  not  be  used  ^or 
land  speculation  and  monopoly  as  loans 
are  limited  to  $10,000  each. 

The  borrower  has  the  right  to  pay  all 
or  any  part  of  the  mortgage  after  it 
has  run  5  years. 


PROFESSOR  SECURES  DEGREE. 

Prof.  Firman  E.  Bear,  of  the  soils  de- 
partment, attended  the  summer  session 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  fin- 
ished his  work  for  a  Doctor's  degree. 
Mr.  Bear  graduated  from  the  Ohio  State 
University  in  1908  and  secured  a  Mas- 
ter's degree  from  the  same  school  in 
1910.  The  subject  of  his  thesis  for  his 
last  degree  was:  '"'The  Correlation  of 
Lime  Eequirement  and  Bacterial  Activ 
ity  in  Soils." 


RURAL  ECONOMICS  COURSE. 

A  new  course  will  be  given  in  the 
rural  economics  department  this  year 
by  Prof.  H.  E.  Erdman  which  will  deal 
with  the  distribution  of  agricultural 
products,  organized  methods  of  market- 
ing, and  prices.  The  principles  and 
methods  of  the  various  types  of  coop- 
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For  a  Greater  and 
!:  Better  Ohio 

The  State  Fair  this  3-ear  is  another  demonstration  of  the  bigness  and 
progressiveness  of  Ohio.  It  is  another  proof  of  her  leadership  in  agriculture, 
stock  raising,  manufacturing,  and  scores  of  other  branches  which  have  made 
her  people  prosperous.  Other  states  are  accustomed  to  look  to  Ohio  to  lead 
them,  not  onh*  in  material  things,  but  in  intellectual  and  moral  affairs  as 
well. 

Ohio  is  proud  of  her  achievements,  proud  of  her  resources,  proud  that 
she  can  and  does  lead.  She  is  proud  of  her  farms,  her  herds,  her  manufac- 
tories. She  is  proud  of  her  men  and  women.  She  is  proud  of  her  position  in 
the  sisterhood  of  states.  She  wants  to  grow  better  and  greater  and  she  is 
wise  enough  to  know  that  her  future  depends  on  the  boys  and  girls  of  today 
who  will  be  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow. 

These  bo;rs  and  girls  are  Ohio's  greatest  asset.  The  state  is  jealous  of 
this  asset.  These  boys  and  girls  must  be  fostered  and  protected.  Too  much 
depends  on  them  ,to  permit  anything  to  injure  or  destro}'  them. 

For  this  reason  the  men  and  Avomen  of  Ohio  who  are  planning  for  a 
better  and  greater  state  are  naturally  interested  in  the  campaign  now  on 
for  state-wide  Prohibition.  The}^  realize  their  opportunity  and  their  respon- 
sibility. They  know  the  6,000  saloons  now  in  Ohio  are  a  menace  ,to  the  boys 
and  girls,  as  well  as  the  men  and  women.  Thej^  know  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  was  right  when  it  said,  "The  liquor  traffic  is  the  acknowledged  source 
of  much  of  the  crime  and  pauperism  of  the  state." 

The  people  who  are  interested  in  making  Ohio  greater  and  better  know 
the  saloon  is  a  liability,  that  it  is  a  burden  to  the  taxpa3-ers,  that  license  is 
a  farce,  that  the  traffic  is  lawless  and  refuses  to  be  regulated,  that  it  destroys 
efficiency,  reduces  man-power,  and  wastes  thousands  of  tons  of  food  stuffs 
which  are  needed  to  feed  the  s.tarving  and  hungr3^ 

Intelligent  Ohio  citizens  know  that  the  more  than  score  of  states  now 
dry  are  so  greath'  benefitted  that  not  one  of  them  will  permit  saloons  ,to 
return.  They  know  that  Congress  has  arranged  to  protect  the  soldier  boj^s 
in  their  cantonments  by  refusing  to  permit  saloons  near  them,  and  while 
they  believe  that  Congress  acted  wisel}',  they  cannot  understand  why  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  homes  should  not  be  protected  as  well  as  the  soldiers  in  the 
camps.  If  it  is  against  the  law  to  sell  liquor  to  men  in  uniform,  why  not 
make  it  unlawful  to  sell  to  men  in  civilian  clothes?  In  other  words,  why 
not  state-wide  Prohibition? 

Ohio  will  vote  on  Prohibition  November  6.  This  is  the  state's  opportunity 
to  again  show  her  leadership.  Not  onh^  can  her  voters  declare  for  a  greater 
and  better  Ohio  by  voting  to  close  the  breweries  and  saloons,  but  they  can 
by  so  doing,  lead  the  way  to  National  Prohibition.  The  United  States  Senate 
has  voted  to  submit  nation-wide  Prohibition  to  the  states.  The  House  will 
vote  the  same  wa^^  If  Ohio  votes  dr}-  in  November,  it  will  not  only  mean 
the  ratification  of  the  National  amendment  by  the  legislature  of  this  state, 
but  it  will  mean  that  other  wet  states  will  quickly  follow  Ohio's  lead. 

This  is  Ohio's  responsibility  and  opportunit3\  To  achieve  this  splendid 
result,  ever}-  dry  vote  must  be  polled  November  6.  Let  every  man  and  every 
woman  who  wants  a  greater  and  better  state,  and  who  believes  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Ohio's  most  valuable  asset — the  boys  and  girls — ralh-  to  the  dry 
standard,  weigh  in  every  ounce  of  energy,  vote  out  the  saloons,  and  once 
more  prove  Ohio's  leadership  in  moral  as  well  as  in  material  affairs. 

J.  A.  WHITE,  Mgr.  Ohio  Dry  Federation. 
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Tractors  Are  Helping  Win  the  War 


eration  adapted  to  rural  conditions  will 
also  be  studied.  Mr.  Erdman  gradu- 
ated from  the  South  Dakota  Agricul- 
tural College  after  which  he  spent  3 
years  doing  graduate  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 


MOST  PROFITABLE  HERD. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Day,  of  Newton,  owns  the 
high  average  association  herd  for  Ohio 
for  the  year  ending  June  30.  His  herd 
is  composed  of  10  Holsteins  that  ever- 
aged  433.3  pounds  of  fat  and  12,301 
pounds  of  milk.  The  average  produc- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Hamilton  County 
Association  was  269.8  pounds  of  fat  and 
5,841.7  pounds  of  milk.  The  average 
profit  above  feed  cost  for  the  Day  herd 
was  $133.22,  while  the  average  profit 
for  the  association  was  $63.31.  This 
shows  that  the  Day  Holsteins  were 
twice  as  efficient  as  the  average  cow  in 
the  association.  The  best  producer  in 
the  herd  is  Allie,  an  8-year-old  pure- 
bred that  produced  522.4  pounds  of  fat 
from  15,718  pounds  of  milk,  and  made 
a  profit  of  $99.23. 


NEW  EXTENSION  SPECIALIST. 

Joseph  F.  Barker,  who  has  been  an 
agronomist  at  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  New  York,  began 
work  with  the  extension  department  of 
the  Ohio  State  University  on  August  1. 
Mr.  Barker  will  be  connected  with  the 
soils  department.  He  graduated  from 
the  Ohio  State  University  in  the  class 
of  1908. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW. 

Preparations  for  the  National  Dairy 
Show  of  1917,  to  be  held  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  October  18  to  29,  are  well  under 
way  and  the  responses  to  invitations  to 
exhibit  indicate  that  the  previous  bril- 
liant records  of  the  show  will  be  ex- 
celled this  year.  The  trade  appears  to 
be  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion. Never  before  has  it  realized  the 
important  place  it  holds  among  the  in- 
dustries that  provide  the  nation's  food 
and  in  the  present  circumstances,  for 
our  allies  in  the  war.  Recognition  of 
this  importance  has  inspired  the  trade 
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This  house  is 


feet  wide  and  200  feet  long.     The  Frame  i: 
of  everlasting  lastingnes* 


our  cun-tructioi 


Turning  Dirt  Into  Nuggets 
With  A  Greenhouse 


THIS  is  one  of  the  Avays  to  do 
it.    Raise  tomato  plants  for 
growers  in  the  canning  sections. 

Raise  them  so  good — so  strong 
and  sturdy  that  they  give  a  couple 
of  weeks  running  start  over  the 
plants  grown  in  the  usual  Avay. 

Plant  them  in  flats  or  boxes 
about  18  inches  long,  12  wide,  and 
4  deep. 

Start  them  early  in  February. 
Give  them  plenty  of  time  to  grow 
without  forcing. 


and 


Better    to    grow  slow 
strong ;  than  quick  and  soft. 

Follow  with  a  crop  of  Spring- 
lettuce. 

In  the  Fall  one  of  cucumbers 
or  tomatoes. 

But  don't  attempt  any  of  them 
in  a  make  shift  greenhouse. 

Start  right  with  the  right 
house. 

Send  for  our  Special  Growers 
Greenhouse  Circular  Xo.  401  and 
advance  sheets  No.  501. 


mi 


Builders  of  Greehou^es  and  Conservatories. 


NEW  YORK. 
42n(i  St.  Bunding 
DEROIT 
Penobscot  Building. 
TORONTO. 
Royal  Bank  Buildins 


SALES  OFFICES 

BOSTON. 
Tremont  Building. 

ROCHESTER. 
Granite  Building. 
CHICAGO, 
Continental  and  Commercial 
Building. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Widener  Building. 

CLEVELAND. 
Swetland  Building. 
MONTREAL. 
Transportation  Buildin; 


FACTORIES 

Irvington.  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines.  Ill 

St.  Catherines.  Canada. 
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with  a  desire  to  make  a  showing  worthy 
of  the  greatness  of  the  industry. 

Milk,  butter  and  cheese  producers 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  United 
States  department  of  agriculture  has 
decided  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
display  with  a  view  of  bringing  home 
to  the  trade  as  well  as  to  the  public 
some  features  that  are  of  special  im- 
portance at  the  present  time.  The  de- 
partment will  occupy  a  space  226x18 
feet,  covering  one  entire  end  of  the  col- 
iseum. The  production  of  milk,  cheese 
and  other  dairy  foods  will  be  shown  on 
the  most  approved  plan. 


will  have  charge  of  the  Miami,  Pauldin?^ 
and  Madison  county  farms  and  the 
Northwestern  Test  Farm  at  Findlay; 
S.  C.  Hartman,  of  Marietta,  will  super- 
intend the  Washington  county  farm  and 
the  Southeastern  Test  Farm  at  Car- 
penter; J.  P.  Markley  will  superintend 
the  Northeastern  Test  Farm  at  Strongs 
ville ;  H.  M.  Wachter  will  have  charge 
of  the  Southwestern  Test  Farm  at  Ger- 
mantown;  C.  W.  Montgomery  will  be 
acting  superintendent  of  the  Hamilton, 
Clermont  and  Belmont  county  farms. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT. 

County  agents  were  relieved  of  the 
superintendency  of  the  county  experi- 
ment farms  on  July  1.  The  department 
of  farm  management  at  the  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  was  reor- 
ganized by  grouping  the  farms  for  th" 
purpose  of  supervision.  M.  C.  Bugby, 
of  Canfield,  will  superintend  the  Ma- 
honing and  Trumbull  county  experi- 
ment farms;  F.  M.  Lutts,  of  Norwalk, 


UNIVERSITY  PURCHASES  BOAR. 

The  animal  husbandry  department  of 
the  university  has  purchased  the  Berk- 
shire boar,  Matchless  Lee  10th  234400 
from  Sheffield  farm.  He  is  a  son  of 
Maramech's  Matchless  Lady  2nd  by 
Matchless  Baron  5th,  a  brother  of  Lhe 
1910  International  barrow  that  attract- 
ed so  much  attention.  Matchless  Lee 
10th  is  an  attractive  boar  of  desirable 
form  and  much  quality,  and  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  correct  Berkshire 
type. 


Gardens  on  the  University  Farm 
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Prof.  W.  J.  Rader^s 

Private  Academies  of  Dancing 


NEIL  AVE.  ACADEMY 
647  Neil  Ave.  Phones:  Citz.  4431;  M.  6189 

SEASON  1917-18. 
Fall  Term  Calendar — Season's  Openings.  ^^^Sil'^ 


I 


Beginners'   classes   Tuesday  evening, 
Sept.  11,  and  Friday  evening,  Sept.  21,      H //f  j 
7:30  o'clock.    First  lesson. 

Advance  class  Monday  evening,  Sept.  ^r/^ 

Reception    Night   Thursday    evening,  W2,  jR  \  t 

Sept.  20.  ^^^\Y^ 

Reception    Night    Saturday  evening, 
Sept.  22  (front  hall). 

Dance  Correctly. 

NEIL  AVE.  PAVILION 

Open  Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings. 

OAK  STREET  ACADEMY 
827  Oak  St.   Cit.  Phone  4431;  Res.  Phones:  Cit.  4431;  M.  6189 

A  strictly  private  place  for  Club  Dances  and  Private 
Classes  that  organize  for  special  instructions. 

TUITION: 

Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons   $5.00 

Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons   5.00 

Private  lessons,  $1.00;  six  for   5.00 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  per  week  until  paid. 

Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoon  or  evenings. 

The  Waltz,  Two-Step  and  the  late  modern  dances  taught 
in  one  term. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Helping  Her  Country 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

Dean  Alfred  Vivian  is  the  head  of 
the  new  department  of  agricultural  ed- 
ucation. Prof.  W.  F.  Stewart,  of 
Tracy,  Minnesota,  will  teach  this  sub- 
ect.  Professor  Stewart  received  his 
arts  degree  from  Milton  College,  Wis- 
consin, and  his  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  having  spe- 
cialized in  education.  He  Avas  instruc- 
tor in  agricultural  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  for  one  year  and 
for  3  years  had  charge  of  agricultural 
work  in  a  high  school  in  Minnesota. 


CHANGES  IN  TOWNSHEND. 

The  entire  north  end  of  Townshend 
Hall,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  lab- 
oratory for  the  department  of  farm 
crops  has  been  changed  into  offices  that 
are  used  by  the  various  departments  in 
the  extension  work.  The  farm  crops 
department  has  been  moved  to  the  Hor- 
ticultural building.  The  soil  laboratory 
in  the  south  end  of  Townshend  has  been 
rearranged  and  equipped  with  the  latest 
apparatus  so  as  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  students  in  this  de- 
partment. 


Write  today  for  the  best  free  book- 
let published  telling  how  Ever  Sweet 
sweetens  the  soil  and  increases  pro- 
duction. 


AGRICULTURAL 
LIMESTONE 


Order  early  on  account  of  car  shortage. 
Liberal  Proposition  to  Agents. 

THE  MARBLE  CLIFF  QUARRIES  CO.,  Columbus,  O. 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing-  advertisers. 
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Don't  Let  An  Acre  Be  a  Slacker! 


m 


Slacker  Acres 
No  Fertilizer  Used  Here 


I     Acres  Doing  Their  Bit 
iJ  Swift's  Fertilizer  Used  Here 


The  farmer  is  a  commander  of  acres  instead  of  men.  Don't  let  your  acres  produce  anything 
less  than  a  bumper  crop.  Swift's  Fertilizers  will  assist  you  in  this  patriotic  duty  and  with 
present  high  prices  the  profit  from  the  use  of  fertilizers  is  very  large. 

Our  observation  of  practical  farm  results  makes  us  believe  that  am- 
monia and  phosphoric  acid  fertilizer  mixtures  produce  the  most  bushels 
per  acre  of  food  and  more  net  profit  per  acre  than  the  same  money 
invested  in  acid  phosphate. 


Swift's  Fertilizers 

"It  Pays  to  Use  Them" 

Write  to 


Swift  &  Company 


U.  S.  Yards,  Chicago,  111. 
National  Stock  Yards.  111. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Cleveland.  O. 


Harrison  Station,  Newark,  N.  J- 

So  St.  Joseph,  Mo 


FARMERS 


Place  your  orders  for  Agricultural  Lime  or  Limestone 
early  in  order  that  shipments  may  be  received  without  delay. 

Apply  to  all  wheat  areas  and  Avork  it  into  the  soil  when 
you  prepare  the  Seed  Bed. 

Do  not  wait  and  be  disappointed. 

Farmers  ]\Iust  Lime  in  order  to  Grow  AMieat  of  Quality 
and  Good  Yield. 

See  our  exhibit  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair — ^Manufacturers' 
Building. 

The  Agricultural  Lime  &  Limestone  Ass'n. 

No.  406  Hartman  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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DOUBLE  YOUR  CROPS 

By  spreading  ground  limestone  on  your 
soil.  Lime  is  Nature's  greatest  land  tonic. 
If  limestone  is  available  on  or  near  your 
farm,  you  can  reduce  it  to  dust  with 

Jeffrei^  I^SI^^R. 

at  a  cost  of  only  50  cents  per  ton. 

You  will  not  only  have  a  land  tonic  that 
will  double  your  crops,  but  you  can  sell 
it  at  an  attractive  profit  to  your  neighbors. 
The  Lime-Pulver  also  makes  "Limestone 
Sand"  or  "Limestone  Gravel,"  for  concrete 
and  road  work.  You  can  earn  $10  to 
$150.00  a  day  grinding  tor  others. 


The 

Agricultural  Student 
The 

Breeders'  Gazette 

The 
Ohio  Farmer 

All  For  One  Year 

$2.50 


ATTENTION,  PRESBYTERIANS. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  made 
plans  that  contemplate  bringing  to  the 
Ohio  State  University  some  of  the  best 
known  Bible  teachers  in  the  world  for 
courses  of  lectures  that  shall  be  open 
to  the  students  and  people  of  Columbus 
without  expense.  This  is  being  done 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Eeverend  William  Houston.  This  plan 
for  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  church 
work  includes  building  near  the  campus 
a  ''Westminster  House"  for  students. 
Part  of  the  money  for  this  building  has 
been  secured,  and  when  half  has  been 
paid  to  the  treasurer,  it  will  be  begun. 
Such  a  plan  is  being  promoted  in  all  of 
the  state  universities. 


OUR  FIRST  MARTYR. 

Thomas  Winch  Barrett,  of  Mentor, 
Ohio,  was  the  first  Ohio  State  man  to  be 
killed  in  the  war.  He  was  a  sophomore 
in  the  college  of  agriculture,  but  enlist- 
ed in  May  and  went  abroad  in  June. 
His  death  occurred  on  June  29  on  the 
flying  field  at  Tours  when  the  gasoline 
tank  of  the  machine  exploded  while  he 
and  his  instructor  were  1000  feet  in  the 
air.  Military  services  were  held  for  the 
dead  aviator  in  Prance. 


AVIATORS  USE  BUILDINGS. 

The  men  who  are  in  training  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  for  the  aviation 
camp,  occupy  both  the  Armory  and 
Hayes  Hall.  Consequently,  these  build- 
ings will  not  be  available  for  use  dur- 
ing the  school  year  unless  different  ar- 
rangements are  made.  This  will  affect 
the  rural  economies  department  and 
also  the  gymnasium  department,  both 
of  which  were  located  in  these  build- 
ings. 


Kobert  Billman,  '17,  is  truck  garden- 
ing near  Dayton,  Ohio, 
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Get  Your  Order  in  Early  for  a 

College 
Tailored  Suit 

500  Snappy  Styles 
Patterns  Full  of  "Pep" 

"PINCH  BACKS,"  NORFOLKS,  LATEST 
BELTED  EFFECTS. 


Prices  to  Your  Liking. 

LEHMAN'S 

1666  NORTH  HIGH  OPP.  CAMPUS 

Dry  and  Steam  Cleaning,  Pressing, 
Alterations. 

We  Have  Good  Laundry  Service. 
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MERIDEL  FARM  DUROCS 

THE  POPULAR  KIND 

It  took  good  sows  and  good  boars  to  produce  .them.  They  came  from  an- 
cestors of  the  big  type.  Those  smooth  quick  feeders  with  strength,  big  bone 
and  good  action.  Capable  of  doing  their  own  harvesting  for  a  large  part  of 
food  from  blue  grass,  clover  and  alfalfa  pastures. 

Always  Glad  to  See  You. 

MERIDEL  FARM.  BLACK  LICK,  OHIO 

On  East  Broad  Street  Nine  and  One-Half  Miles  East  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Where  Good  Sows  and  Good  Boars  Meet. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  YOUR  PHOTO  MADE  BY 

THE  OLD  CC>  /.^y ^^^^^^S^^l^^^^fW   STATE  & 

RELIABLE  ^  AJ.y<mC^^i^-^^  ^       HIGH  STS. 

^^^g^i^^  COLUMBUS,0. 
IT  WILL  ALWAYS  BE  BETTER. 

Our  photos  are  the  most  durable.    We  excel  in  the  large  variety  of 
Exclusive  Styles  and  Artistic  Finish. 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  ALL  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS. 


HIGH  ST.  AND  EUCLID  AVE.,  5  Minutes'  Walk  from  O.  S.  U. 

Opening  Dance  Thursday  Evening, 
SEPT.  20 

And  Every  Thursday  Evening  Thereafter. 
ADMISSION,  25  CENTS  A  PERSON. 

Will  Organize  Beginners'  Class  Tues- 
day Evening,  Sept.  25. 

Tuition:  Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons,  $5.00;  La- 
dies, per  term  of  10  lessons,  $4.00. 

Business  and  Res.  Phones:  Auto  16985;  Bell,  N.  1759. 
Private  lessons  can  be  had  any  hour,  morning,  after- 
noon or  evening:  Single  lessons,  $1;  Term  of  Six,  $5. 

WE  GUARANTEE  TO  TEACH  YOU  TO  DANCE  IN  ONE  TERM  OF  PRIVATE 

OR  CLASS  LESSONS. 
Academy  can  be  secured  for  Private  Parties,  Fraternity  Hops,  Card  Parties,  Etc. 

 •■■  •  irof.  B.  J.  (iuprr  
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WHAT 

IS 
MILK 


? 


Homer  C.  Kelley.  "1^,  Avas  killed  on 
May  7.  near  Wanseon.  when  the  anto- 
mobile  which  he  was  driving  ran  oif  of 
the  road.  Mr.  Kelley  was  a  landscape 
gardener  and  liorticultnrist. 

Elmer  P.  Knoll.  "16,  died  at  his  home 
in  Xorwalk  on  Jnly  8,  of  spinal  menin- 
gitis. Mr.  Knoll  tanght  science  and 
coached  athletics  in  the  Niles  high 
school  dnring  the  past  year. 

AVilbnr  A.  Xorth.  "IT.  will  teach  man- 
nal  training  in  the  high  school  at  Wood- 
stock, Ohio. 

Henry  W.  Schuer.  "16.  will  teach  in 
the  department  of  farm  crops  at  Ohio 
State  University  during  the  coming 
year.  He  spent  the  summer  on  the 
home  farm  near  Chillicothe.  Ohio. 

Raymond  C.  Gauch.  '15,  is  connected 
with  the  Columbus  branch  of  The 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Iowa. 

Harold  G.  Olin.  *17,  was  married  in 
May  to  Miss  Coral  Nathan,  who  was 
formerly  an  instructor  in  Spanish  at 
the  Ohio  State  University.  They  are 
at  home  on  a  farm  near  Belleville,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Olin  was  the  business  manager  of 
The  Agricultural  Student  last  year. 

Virgil  0.  Dreyer,  '17,  is  bacteriolo- 
gist with  the  Dayton  Pure  Milk  Com- 
pany. 

Clell  Solether,  '13,  is  farming  at 
Jerry  City,  Ohio.  He  is  now  secretary 
of  the  Wood  County  Farm  Improve- 
ment Association. 

Donald  R.  Acklin,  '08,  lias  been  re- 
appointed a  member  of  the  Ohio  Board 
of  xlgriculture.  Mr.  Acklin  owns  and 
operates  Nilka  farm  near  Perrysburg, 
besides  being  chairman  of  the  agricul- 
tural committee  of  the  Toledo  Com- 
merce Club.  The  raising  of  pure-bred 
hogs  and  horses  is  his  special  work. 


is  the  title  of  a  booklet  which  demon- 
strates in  a  convincing  way  the  su- 
periority of  Jersey  milk.  Gives  tables 
showing  its  value  compared  with 
other  foods.  Prof.  R.  M.  Washburn  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  says: 
A  quart  of  Jersey  milk  naturally 
worth  50%  more  than  the 
average  standardized 
milk  offered  on  our  city 
markets." 

Get  the  facts  in  this  meaty 
booklet,"What  is  Milk?"A 
postal  brings  it.  Send  today 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

S'J-  West  23rd  St.         New  York  City 


Trophy  Cups  and  Medals 


Our  jeweled  "O"  is  our  specialty  by  its  popularity. 

BASCOM  BROS.  V^iii^^'i! 
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T  T  f     1\T1\TT^^  J^^^  ^"^^  place  around 

±J_  Mj  I  Y 1  V  X  v>  J\.  v3  the  campus  where  you 

nr\\jccn^jn\ii7rt\7^  can  g-e^  good  things  to 
CONFECTIONERY  eat  and  drink. 

THE  BREEDER'S  GAZETTE 

===^^=  AND  ===^= 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT 

BOTH  FOR  ONE  YEAR 

$2.00 

College  Book  Store 

Agricultural  Books,  New  and  Second  Hand 

Qiiiii  Ill  nil  I  Ill  i  Ill  mil  inn  nil  II  Mil  I  inn  Ml  niiiiinininiiiinnniii  i  i  ii  iiiiiiiiiiii  ii  iniiiiiiii 
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Pillows  -  Pennants  -  Banners 

Fountain  Pens 


THE  H.  K.  SMITH  CO. 

15th  and  High  11th  and  High  5th  and  High 
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No  Better  Clothes  than  Mendel's 
at  Any  Price 

Suits  Made  and  Guaranteed  to  Fit  From  $18  to  $40. 

MENDEL,  The  Tailor 

545  N.  HIGH  ST.,  4  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St.    Usual  Prices  Prevail. 


E.  S.  ALBAUGH  m^^^mWuBi^op 

FRATERNITY  &  CLASS  PINS 

Manufacturing  Jeweler  lodge  emblems. 

TWENTY-TWO  EAST  GAY  STREET  Automatic  Phone  8017 

PROGRESSIVE  FARMERS 
Read  The  Agricultural  Student 


dollars 

Saved  by  Buying  All  Your  Books  and  Supplies  from 

VARSITY  SUPPLY  CO. 

1602  NORTH  HIGH  STREET. 
"THE  STUDENTS*  STORE"  CUT  RATES 

Agricultural  Books  a  Specialty. 


UST  THE  PLACE  for  those  desiring  the  Cleanest, 
Most  Reasonable  and  THE  BEST  of  Cooked  Foods. 


VARSITY  INN 

1598  NORTH  HIGH  THE  STUDENTS'  EATING  PLACE 
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Commercial  Printing  of  All  Kinds 

  OUR  SPECIALTY   

Pedigree  Blanks  and  Sale  Catalogs.    Call  or  write  for  Information  and 

Prices. 

1616  NORTH  HIGH  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

4._„„_„„_,n  ,_„„_,  ..^  ,  ,  „„_„  .  _  ^ 

4.„_„„-_„„  .„„_„„_.,„  „„_,„  .  _„„-,  „  ^  ,  „„_,„._„„_„„_„„_e|. 

I 

I  Marzetti  Restaurant 

1548  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 

    WE  BAKE  OUR  OWN  PIES    ' 

SHORT  ORDERS  OUR  SPECIALTY 


COLVMBVS,  OHIO, 


Pleuso  mention  TlIK  A(i  Kl( 'I  LTl'KAL  STL'DKNT  when  writing  advertisars. 
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BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  GO. 


HARDWARE 


Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Kitchen  Furnish- 
ing Goods 
Slate  and  Metal  Roofing 
Auto  Repairing 
624  N.  HIGH  ST.      COLUMBUS,  O. 


The 

Agricultural  Student 
and 

The  National  Stockman 
and  Farmer 

One  Year 

$1.60 


F 


•a 


ORNSHELL 

Printing  Co. 

Specialists  in 
All  Kinds  of 

PEDIGREE  WORK 

Printing  for  the  Farm. 


rilt  Edge  Reference  on  Application.  : 


1137  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Bell  N.  2S87 


Citizens  16772  = 

■  ■■■■■■I  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[7] 


Why  Not  Use  The  Best.? 

You  have  often  observed  that  those  materials  which  constantly  grow  in 
use  and  favor  are  those  which  show  a  special  fitness  in  the  work  for  which 
the\-  are  recommended.    The  remarkable  success  of 


Indian  in  Circle 


>#  ^  firms n'.t 


In  Every  Package 


is  due  to  one  cause  and  to  one  cause  onh- — Results.  "\Miere 
it  is  used  staleness  and  sourness  give  wa}-  to  freshness  and 
purity-;  and  dirt,  milk  particles  and  butterfats  give  wa}-  to 
cleanliness  that  is  positively  sanitar}-.  In  addition  you  know,  too,  that  Wyan- 
dotte Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  means  econom}-  in  work,  in  time,  and  in 
cost.  These  claims  for  Wyandotte  Dairj-man's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  are  posi- 
tively guaranteed.    Order  a  barrel  or  keg  from  3'our  regular  supply  man. 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

This  Cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited. 

IT  CLEANS  CLEAN 
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Big  City  Convenience  at 
Small  Cost 

You  can  now  put  your  farm  on  the  mo~^1  (MTici(.-;ii  ba-is  pos- 
sible— have  every  building  electrically  liglitcd — riinniiit,^  watrv 
— ample  power  for  milking  machines,  s("paral()r-^,  cinini--, cti  , 
and  all  at  small  cost.    You  save  time,  huxn*  and  money. 

Swartz  Automatic  Wonder  Plant 

Runs  Itself — Edison  Batteries 

Built  by  the  World's  oldest  exclusive  makers 
of  individual  electric  plants  for  farm  home; — 
will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  in  time 
saving  alone. 

Simply  operated— yonr  children  can  care  for  it— 
ru.is  on  g  sol.iie  or  other  fuels — starts  and  stops 
automatically.  No  fumbling  switcnes — no  crank- 
ing of  engines— nothing  to  go  wr  ng.  Just  push 
a  button  and  you  have  light.  Consider  its  enor- 
mous possibilities  for  you. 

Send  for  Booklet 

Our  sixteen  page  booklet,  bea  ;tifuily  illustrated, 
wii]  shov/  you  just  how  you  can  use  such  a  power 
plant  on  your  farm— show  how  you  can  save 
money  by  installing  it.   Ask  for  it— it's  froe. 


SWARTZ  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Indianapolis  Indiana 

The  Swartz  Electric  Co.  will  exhibit  this  wonderful  plant  at 

Space  25  in  Central  Machinery  Building, 
Ohio  State  Fair,  Columbus. 

You  will  want  to  see  Swartz  Electric  Lighting  Plants  operating. 
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